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Scientific Cookery 


Please Compare It With Other Cookery 
This Is Something You Should Know 


famed for their master chefs. So our patrons know 
the best results of old-time cooking methods. 


’ NHE Van Camp kitchens, for many years, were 


Then we brought in cooking experts, college-trained. 
Men who know food chemistry, dietetics and hygiene. 
So the Van Camp products nowadays show the marvelous 
results of scientific cookery. If you don’t know how 
much that means, we ask you to find out. 

Instead of recipes—simple, inexact and crude—we use 
elaborate formulas. A single formula covers many pages. 
It specifies every detail of size and quality and weight. 
Each ingredient is added at a certain time, in certain 
rotation, in exact amount, at a certain degree of heat. 

Sometimes a thousand combinations have been made 
to get an ideal flavor. In each test, every detail was 
carefully recorded. So, when the perfect dish was once 
attained, every after dish was like it. 

Materials are chosen by analysis, so they always meet 
our standard. Seeds and soils are studied. We insist in all 
things on the last extreme of quality and flavor. For in- 
stance,all our butterismade where pasturesare at theirbest. 


Then our experts, above all, [AN 


insist on hygienic foods, Every 
granule must be fitted for diges- 
Pork«BEAN 


tion. That result in every dish 
is proved by laboratory tests. 


No Foods Like These 


The result is dishes which ex- 
cel any like creations. They will 





Van Camp’s 


Pork and Beans 


Van Camp's 
Spaghetti 


Italian style —another Van Camp cre- 
ation which no chef ever matched, 


It will change your whole conception 
of this ever-welcome dish. 


AN GAMP'S 


Also Baked Without the Sauce 
THREE SIZES 


Prepared in the Van Camp Kitchens at Indianapolis 





be a revelation to you, changing all conceptions of a 
perfect food. Each is exactly right—a masterpiece of 
flavor, of quality and cookery. And those virtues never 
change. The finest dish we ever made becomes the 
model for all others. All are identical with that. 


Baked Pork and Beans 
As They Should Be 


One great example of this new-day cookery is Van 
Camp’s Pork and Beans. That dish made these kitchens 
famous under former methods. But scientific cookery 
brought a revolution in it. 


’ Here are beans grown on studied soils. Each lot is 
analyzed before we start to cook it. They are cooked 
in water freed from minerals, for minerals toughen beans. 
They are baked in steam ovens, so hours of fierce heat 
don't crisp them. 


They are baked with a sauce which was never matched. 
In making that sauce our highly-trained experts tested 
856 formulas. The beans are baked until laboratory 
tests prove that every food cell is 
digestible. Yet they come out 
nut-like, mealy, uncrisped and 
whole. 


ED WITH 


S Tomaro SAUCE Please try this dish. Let it show 


you what these modern methods 
mean. Every detail will delight 
you. And every dish of Van Camp’s 
you buy will be exactly like it. 


gegen ser 
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Van Camp’s 
Peanut Butter 


Vastly different from the butter made in 
cruder ways. 


Van Camp’ s 
Soups 


18 kinds— Each recipe has been 
perfected by a thousand tests. 
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KATHLEEN’S PROBATION 


leen to herself. ‘‘I’d like to play tennis. 

I’d like to play three old cat. I’d like to 
play anything! No, I wouldn’t; I’d just like 
to like to. I wish I could really want to do 
something—anything except to hurry through 
here and get to earning money. That only 
seems to make the time go the more slowly.’’ 

She sat alone on a bench on the lawn behind 
the nurses’ home, to which 
building her class had been 
transferred. The other girls, 
with the exception of Miss 
Pringle, were away for the OQ 
week of vacation that had ~ 
been given them at the 
beginning of summer; but 
Kathleen had not felt that 
she could ask her mother 
for the money for the jour- 
ney home, and so had not 
mentioned the vacation in her 
letters. On this, the first, day 
the time dragged wearily, 
and she looked disconsolately 
forward to the rest of the 
week. 

Miss Martin, who had quar- 
ters on the lower floor of the 
nurses’ home, with a veranda 
opening on the lawn, saw 
the girl sitting idle and 
came out to her. 

‘*Why, Miss Rawdon!’’ 
she exclaimed, sitting down 
beside her. ‘‘I didn’t know 
you were here. Are you 
keeping Miss Pringle com- 
pany ?”? 

‘*Not exactly, Miss Mar- 
tin,’’ Kathleen said, with a 
pang, realizing that she might 
have done something to make 
the Western girl’s vacation 
more pleasant. ‘‘It’s rather 
expensive to go home, and I 
thought perhaps I’d better 
no %? 

‘*Well, what are you do- 
ing to amuse yourself??? 

‘*Reading a little.’ 

Kathleen’s eyes fell on the book she had 
taken from the library. Her finger marked a 
place five pages from the beginning of Les 
Miserables. . 

Miss Martin smiled. ‘‘ You don’t seem thrilled 
by your story ; but, Miss Rawdon, you ought 
to get away from the grounds, to get some 
change. Let me see, haven’t I heard that you 
were an all-round athlete?’’ 

‘*T used to go in for that sort of thing, Miss 
Martin,’’ said Kathleen rather wearily, ‘‘but 
of course since I came here I haven’t felt the 
need. I get exercise enough in the wards.’’ 

‘‘Now, Miss Rawdon, don’t let go entirely 
of any of your former interests,’’ said the 
superintendent, with a kindly searching of the 
girl’s serious face. ‘‘A good nurse should be 
a good all-round woman. Besides, interests of 
that healthful sort make you cheerful, and 
there’s nothing like cheerfulness for a nurse. 
When you first came you looked to me like a 
person bubbling over with fun; but I don’t 
feel it now. You take things too hard, child. 
I’m afraid that you dwell too much on the 
illness and pain in the wards. You must break 
quite away for a week and forget this place 
except at mealtimes. I wonder—do you row, 
Miss Rawdon?”?’ 

Kathleen, who had been stroke of her crew 
at college, only returned a general affirmative. 

“*Then I’1l tell you what to do. I’ll get you 
the key to my boathouse on Silver Lake. Keep 
it for the week and spend all the time you can 
on the water. Get some one to go with you, if 
you can. ’? 

When Kathleen returned to her room she 
found Ruth Pringle. Earlier in the year, Kath- 
leen had planned to go in with one of the 
sextette when the class should move into 
the nurses’ home; but the sextette had been 
broken up, and since the chemistry examina- 
tion Kathleen had not had much to do with 
those who remained. Without being aware of 
it, she and the Western girl had really been 


Te like to play basket ball,’’ said Kath- 
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drawing nearer each other. And 
to-day, although she longed to go 





rowboat built like a canoe, were 
changing places with as little caution 


on the lake by herself, she asked Ruth to go/| as if the craft had been a parlor floor. Before 
with her. With the key, Miss Martin sent up| Kathleen had taken her second stroke the other 
a basket with some sandwiches and cakes for | boat had overturned and both children were 


them. 

The girls set forth briskly, took a car, and 
within an hour were in the boat and out 
toward the middle of the lake. ‘The Wild Swan 


struggling in the water. 
The practice that day had put Kathleen 


| back into form. She pulled her light craft at a 
| racing stroke, but by the time she reached the 
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DRAWN BY EMLEN MCCONNELL 


A FINAL SPURT, AND HE WAS ALONGSIDE AND HAD TAKEN 
THE CHILD FROM HER ARMS 








Chapter Seven 


front of the nurses’ home, she was an odd 
sight, but there was no one about to see her. 
All the way up to her room she left the print 
of her soaked canvas shoes on the floors. Ruth, 
following after, was breathless with laughter ; 
perhaps the excitement had made her a little 
hysterical. 

She helped Kathleen out of her clinging wet 
clothes and into a hot bath. A few moments 
later she discovered that 
some one had left a luncheon 
of strawberries and cream 
with rusk and cakes on the 
table under a napkin, and 
they laughed and chattered 
while they ate. 

*“*O Kathleen, what a nin- 
compoop I was in that boat!” 
Ruth exclaimed. ‘‘ Honestly, 
if you had—well, yelled at 
me, I shouldn’t have had a 
word to say. I’m not fit to 
be sleeping in the same room 
with a hero.’’ 

**Ruth, if you ever repeat 
any such sentiments, I[’ll 
duck you the next time we 
go out!’’ cried Kathleen. 
‘*But it’s a pity not to know 
how to manage a boat, and 
I’ll teach you. We’ll go up to 
the lake twice a day for the 
rest of the week.’’ 

‘*T’d love to learn! I live 
so far inland that I don’t 
know anything about it.’’ 

Some one knocked. Ruth 
went to the door and with 
a professional expression on 
her face opened it only a 
erack, as if she had a very 
sick patient. 

It was a messenger from 
Miss Martin, who said that 
Dr. Palmer was in her parlor 
and wished to see Miss Raw- 
don and Miss Pringle. Kath- 
leen made a face but, jump- 








was a neat little craft, the lake was a large, 
placid sheet of water, and the afternoon was 
all that a June day should be. Kathleen rowed 
like a professional. Her spirits rose with the 
return of the old pleasure, and Ruth Pringle 
caught the infection. They laughed, sang and 
chattered as if neither had a care in the world. 

‘They were hungry long before they expected 
to be, and at half past four Kathleen rowed 


in toward the farther shore and dropped the | 


oars into the boat. They unpacked the basket 
and began to eat. 

As they were lingering over the delicious 
little cakes Ruth pointed to a large motor car 
descending the hill that led down to the pier. 

‘*Look, Kathleen!’’—Ruth still hesitated a 
little over the name. ‘‘That’s Dr. Palmer’s! 
Some car, isn’t it?’’ 

‘*Tt certainly is, Ruth,’’ agreed Kathleen; 
she used her roommate’s name glibly enough. 
‘* Aren’t those his children ?’’ She pointed toa 
boat out in the middle of the lake, which two 
children were turning round. 

Ruth turned to look behind her. 


“Oh, yes, their father is coming to take them | 


home to supper. Dear me, isn’t it a pity for 
him to have such looking children, when he’s 
so handsome himself? And there are two babies 
at home exactly as homely as those girls, some 
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overturned boat both the little girls had disap- 
peared from the surface. Telling Ruth to lie 
down in the bottom of the Wild Swan, she 
dived overboard. 

A few seconds later she appeared with the 
older girl in her arms. Placing the child’s 
hands on the keel of the overturned craft, she 
bade her hold tight. Then Kathleen dived 
|again. She rose to the surface and swam two 
strokes, went down again and yet again. The 
third time she appeared with the younger child 
insensible in her arms. 

Holding to the capsized boat, Kathleen called 
to Ruth to come to her aid; but Ruth knew 
nothing about rowing, and, although she got 
the oars into her hands, she was likely only 
to upset the boat and to plunge another person 
into the water. 

So Kathleen struck out for the Wild Swan, 
which was drifting from her; but with the 
child weighing her down she made little head- 
way. After a few strokes she decided to go 
back and cling to the overturned boat. 

But just as she turned, a shout of encourage- 
ment rang out. Dr. Palmer had leaped from 
| his car and run to a boat, and was almost 

within reach. A final spurt, and he was along- 
| side and had taken the child from her arms. 
| Kathleen swam easily to the Wild Swan 





ing out of bed, quickly put 
on her uniform. Ruth also 
changed into hers. 

When they had gone through the formalities 
and Dr. Palmer had expressed his gratitude, — 
Ruth said afterwards that Dr. Palmer had a 
perfect right to be grateful; even though the 
children were homely,—it was all very pleas- 
ant. Before the doctor left, he had made ar- 
rangements to send his car for the two girls 
the next day at half past five to carry them to 
his house for dinner. Mrs. Palmer had declared 
| she would not wait longer to see them, and 
| she was not able to go out. 

‘*As for me,’’ commented Ruth afterwards, 
| ‘*I feel like a poet’s valet or an authoress’s 
| husband. However, I’m glad to see the inside 
| of the Palmers’ house. They say it’s perfectly 
grand; I’ve heard that they are fabulously 
wealthy. ’’ 

The rest of the week was filled to overflow- 
ing. The day after the rescue Kathleen took 
Ruth to the lake in the morning for a lesson 
in rowing. In the evening, when Arline ex- 
plained to Kathleen that her father had for- 
bidden her to go to the lake again until she 
had learned to swim, Kathleen promptly offered 
to teach her. As a result, before they went 
home she had been engaged to teach both chil- 
| dren to swim at five dollars a lesson. 

She began the next day. After the holidays 
|her work happened to be arranged so that 








one said. You see, they all take after their | while Dr. Palmer got the older child into his|she had Wednesday mornings and Friday 


mother. Kathleen, can you understand why a 
handsome man like that should marry such 
a homely woman ?’’ 

‘**T suppose, ’’ said Kathleen sagely, ‘‘it’s a 
sure sign of true love.’’ 

‘*Well, it seems to me as if — Why, Kath- 
leen |’? 

She paused, frightened at the look on Kath- 
leen’s face. 

‘‘What is that little idiot trying to do!’’ 
Kathleen exclaimed, getting quickly into the 
seat at the oars. 

As she turned the Wild Swan round, Ruth 
saw that the children, who were in a light 


| craft. 

| On the pier Ruth comforted Arline, the older 
| girl, while Kathleen helped the doctor work 
| over the younger, who was quickly restored. 
| Dr. Palmer realized that his skillful assist- 
{ant and the rescuer of his- children must be 
one of the nurses at the hospital, although he 
did not remember having seen her. 

He wrapped the children in robes from the 
ear and put his overcoat about Kathleen. Then 
he rushed them all back to town; he got out 
at his own house with the children and sent 
his man on to the hospital with the girls. 

When Kathleen alighted from the car in 





| afternoons free, and Miss Martin gave her 
| permission to go on with the lessons. The little 
| Palmers had no sooner learned to swim than 
some of their friends asked to take lessons, and 
Kathleen had all she could do for the rest of the 
summer. She thoroughly enjoyed it, and her 
work at the hospital did not suffer, but seemed 
even to benefit by it. At the end of the summer 
she had earned and saved enough money te 
meet all her future expenses at the school. 
Furthermore, her busy life left her no time 
for moping. She became cheerful again; at 
times even her old high spirits returned. If 
now and then the old trouble rose and stared 
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her in the face, she was almost always able to | 
escape it until it disappeared again. Then, as 
the end of September drew near, she began | 
to feel depressed. The month was warm, — | 
unseasonably so,—and she kept on with her | 
lessons up to the last day. She realized that | 
she would miss this healthful, exciting, cheer- | 
ing occupation ; that she would miss the relief 
from introspection: that her mind would 
revert again to the false foundation of her 
whole life in this place. And what was the 
use of going over and over it? The one thing 
for her to do was to finish her course as well as 
she possibly could, and get out into the world 
to work for her mother and the children. She 
would not get through any more easily or suc- 
cessfully by worrying ; and yet,—unless every 
moment were full,—how could she help it? 

One warm afternoon—the last Saturday in 
the month—she returned listlessly to the 
nurses’ home. Dropping down on the stone 
steps, she drew her soft felt hat down over her 
eyes, thrust her hands deep down into the 
pockets of her linen jacket, and gave herself 
over to melancholy. Once again the temptation 
came to her—if temptation it were—to go home 
and confess to her mother. 

‘*Miss Rawdon !’’ 

Startled at hearing herself addressed in the 
midst of these secret thoughts, Kathleen rose. 

**T didn’t mean to startle you,” said Miss 
Martin. ‘‘Are you all tired out, child ?’’ 

“Oh, no, I’m not tired,’’ said Kathleen. 
“I’m just rather—well, it seems somehow to 
make me blue when anything is finished and 
done. I’ve just given my last 
lesson in swimming, and—they 
were all such dear children. ’’ 

‘*Well, I’ve got another offer 
for you that may cheer you up.” 

‘‘O Miss Martin, something 
of the same sort?’’ cried Kath- 
leen eagerly. 

‘‘Well, it goes back to the 
same thing. Dr. Palmer is chair- 
man of the school committee in 
town, and they have decided to 
have some one—you, if possible 
—give an hour a day to the high- 
school girls—to teach them bas- 
ket ball and things of that sort. 
It’s a small school with thirty- 
five girls, and the pay will be 
very good indeed. If you’re 
willing to give an hour a day 
five days. a week, I’m glad to 
have you have the chance, for I 
know your work won’t suffer. ’’ 

Kathleen was more than will- 
ing. All the girls had regularly 
two hours free during the day- 
time, besides half a day once 
a week. She could reach the 
school building in ten minutes 
on the electric car. 

Beginning this new work the 
following week, she became en- 
thusiastically absorbed in it. 
The girls liked her as she liked 
them, and for a month she had 
a busy, happy time with them. Then came the 
first check—a generous one, which filled her 
with elation. She scarcely seemed to touch the 
ground as she hastened back to the hospital. 

It was early in November. Dick was now 
able to sit up in the big chair all day. One arm 
and one leg were almost normal, and he was 
regaining some use of the other hand and arm. 
Mrs. Rawdon, who had been a teacher, had 
begun lessons with him; but Kathleen knew 
how hard it must be for her mother to get 
the free time. So the girl planned to use this | 
money to engage a tutor to come to Dick every 
day. She indorsed the check and sent it with 
a loving note. To her dismay Mrs. Rawdon 
returned it immediately. She was sweet and 
grateful, but said she knew there were many 
ways in which Kathy could use the money for 
herself. As she was now paying all her ex- 
penses at the training school, they had at home 
what would naturally have gone to her. 

Kathleen sent the check with another note, 
saying that the money she had saved in the 
summer would more than take her through. 
It would be dreary to earn money just to spend 
it on herself; she wanted the money to go for 
Dick or the household at home. Again the 
check came back. Her mother wrote: 

Dear Kathy. It is good and generous of you to 
send the money, but, indeed, I cannot take it. 
Keep it for your own use. I realize how hard it is 
to go on with just your bare expenses covered. 
Put aside a little if you can, then treat the other 








girls, and. have little treats yourself. Dr. Blake’s 
assistant, Dr. Peabody, whom you haven’t yet seen, 
takes great interest in Dick, and now comes three 
nights a week to help him with his mathematics | 
and physics. For the rest, I get on very well. Susy 
and I are both becoming nearly as saiuaianio| 
about geology as Dick himself. The dear boy is | 
full of spirits, sees college ahead, and even thinks | 
of catching up with his class and going back to 
school. He hears regularly from the professor of 
geology and from several of the boys. 

It rather seems to me, Kathy, unless you want 
the money very much, it might be better for you | 
to give your time and undivided attention to the | 
training school rather than to take this outside | 
work. Much love from all. Mother. 


Tears streamed down Kathleen’s face. 

‘*How cold she is!’’ she cried. ‘‘I have felt it 
for a long time, and I know it now. That letter 
is all ice! She won’t accept money from me. It 





can’t be because she isn’t my own mother; 
it’s because I always have been a selfish pig, 
and she can’t believe I’m anything else.’’ 
She took her mother’s picture from the 
dresser. Although taken some time before, it 
was an almost perfect likeness of Mrs. Rawdon 
now, for it had been taken at the close of a 


| severe illness; the sweet, worn face that looked 
|out of it was mother herself. After a long 





time Kathleen put the picture away out of 
sight, dried her eyes and prepared to go into 
the wards. As she went she was arrested by 
a startling thought. Suppose that when she 
should have finished her course and was a 
practicing nurse her mother should still re- 
fuse her help? She quailed before the thought. 
That situation she could not face. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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OYS who have to pay 
B their own expenses 

at school or college 
have hit upon many novel 
ways of earning money. From some of the 
young fellows whom I have guided through 
the various public buildings in Washington I 
have heard some interesting tales of their 
efforts to get an education. Of all the plans to 
make money none struck me as more novel 
than the one Otis Milburn and Duncan Mc- 
Quain, two Newfoundland boys who came to 
Washington to see the sights last fall, described 
to me. And incidentally that is how I heard of 
their queer submarine. The boys have come 
to the States—as Province people say—to get 


ORAWN BY W. F. STECHER 


ONLY THE BLACK, ROUNDED TOP OF 


their education; and to earn money for their 
expenses they go every summer to Placentia 
Bay, in Newfoundland, where they seine for 
menhaden, herring and other small fry. They 
sell their catch for bait to the American fish- 
ing vessels from Gloucester and other New 
England ports. 

From all they told me, it is a — health- 
ful business. They have to make frequent trips 
offshore in a large dory to sell their catch to 


| the Yankee fishermen, for fishing vessels from 


the United States do not take bait in local 
waters. In a single summer the boys have 
cleared as much as nine hundred dollars. Last 
year they cut their studies short a little and 
went up there about the 20th of May. 

They have their shed and boats in a rocky 
cove at the mouth of a small river. It is a wild 
place, they tell me, inclosed on the land side 
by dense forests of spruce. During three sea- 
sons, the boys met with no adventures worth 
relating ; but one morning, soon after they had 
gone up there last year, they had an unusual 
experience. 

The night before had been a rough one, and 
there had been a remarkably high tide. It was 
the time of a great rain and gale that had pre- 
vailed for several days along the North Atlantic 
coast, and that at last was almost over. The 
boys had not slept much in the night, and 
at daybreak Milburn went out to see what 
damage the storm had done to their seines and 
boats. The sea was still running high outside 


> By Robert Yocum 


IV. A QUEER SUBMARINE 








What could it be? An excit- 
ing thought flashed into his 
mind, and he ran back to 
the shed to wake McQuain. 

‘*Turn out, Dune!’’ he exclaimed. ‘‘I believe 
there’s a U-boat out here!’’ At the word 
‘*U-boat’? McQuain came to his feet as if 
Milburn had touched him with a live wire. 

‘*What’s that?’’ he cried. ‘‘Where is it?’’ 

‘‘Out in the cove! Anyway, it looks like 
one,’’ said Milburn. ‘‘If it is, what shall we 
do??? 

But McQuain was already out of the shed 
and going to see for himself. 

Only the black, rounded top of the strange 
object was visible at intervals as the waves 








THE STRANGE OBJECT WAS VISIBLE 


broke over it. But it was surely iron-coated, 
for they could see streaks of yellow rust on it. 
The strange craft rolled slightly in the seas. 


‘*T don’t see any periscope,’?’ McQuain ex-: 


claimed. 

‘*Looks as if it had capsized or were lying 
over on one side,’’ said Milburn. 

‘They watched it breathlessly for some mo- 
ments. 

‘*Tt’s been wrecked in the gale, I guess, and 
driven ashore,’’ Milburn said, at last. ‘‘Do 
you suppose there’s-anyone aboard ??’ 

‘‘Who knows? But most likely the crew 
drowned. Anyway, it’s on the bottom, pound- 
ing hard on the ledges, and probably full of 
water. ’’ 

‘*Wouldn’t I like to see what’s inside! Maybe 
there’s a lot of torpedoes aboard. ’’ 

‘* Jingo, yes! Otis, we must cross over 
to Placentia and telegraph from there to St. 
John’s. This may prove a big find for our 
folks !’’ The boys are intensely loyal to Canada. 
‘‘We must start right off. They’ll send a tug 
and lighter round from St. John’s and raise it. 
Won’t it be great to find out what’s inside? 
This will be in all the Canadian papers, and in 
the States’ papers, too!’’ 

‘*But the sea’s too high for us to put out,’’ 
Milburn objected. ‘‘We couldn’t cross. Twenty 
miles of rough water, you know.’’ 

‘*But it’s fairing,’? Dunean said. ‘*‘We must 


| Start just as quick as we can. This is im- 
| portant. ’’ 
the cove; and now and then a great swell | 


They stood and watched the sinister object 


rushed in and flooded their little jetty. The | for some time longer; then, still keeping a 


| storm mist drove low over the water. Huge | 
heaps of seaweed had washed up, and a good | 
deal of old sunken wreckage had come in from 
the depths outside. 

Then presently something quite different | 
caught Milburn’s eye — something that lay 
nearly submerged, a little way from shore, | 
with the surges rolling over it. At first sight | 





sharp eye on it, they got breakfast at their 
shed. 

By ten o’clock the sea had calmed some- 
what, and McQuain declared that they ought 
to start af once. He shook out the wet sail of 
| the dory, stepped the mast, and called to Mil- 
| burn, who was still out on the ledges, watching 
the mysterious submarine. Rather reluctantly 


he thought that it was a stranded whale, for | Milburn brought his oilskin jacket and got 
it was long and black; but when the surges | into the dory. 


sank away round it, he saw that it was too 
long and too uniformly round for a whale. 


‘*Dune,’’ he said, ‘‘I feel pretty sure there’s 


| nobody aboard that thing. Let’s go round it 
Looking more closely. too, he could make out | 
the heads of iron bolts in rows and lines. | 
Apparently it was an ironclad of some sort. | 


before we start off.’? , 
‘* There may be some of those villainous 
Germans lying up inside,’’ MeQuain objected. 
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**Don’t believe it!’’ cried Milburn. ‘‘Come 
on. Let’s have.a good look at the thing.’’ 

Somewhat apprehensively McQuain con- 
sented; and, using the oars as paddles, they 
approached within a few yards of the sub- 
merged ironclad and moved slowly round it. 
It appeared to be about forty feet long, and by 
thrusting down his oar young Milburn ascer- 
tained that it lay in no more than nine feet of 
water. As they passed round the seaward end 
of it, they saw that the bow was merely a 
black hole, as if the nose of the craft had been 
torn away. 

‘*It’s only the wreck of a U-boat, if it’s a 
submarine at all, and I don’t believe it is!’’ 
Milburn exclaimed. ‘‘Dune, do you want me 
to tell you what this is? It’s the funnel of a 
big steamship that’s been wrecked. The waves 
have rolled it ashore here.’’ ; 

‘*T don’t know but you’re right,’? McQuain 
admitted, staring hard at the queer object. 

‘*Of course I am!’’ Milburn exclaimed. ‘‘See 
those staples with guy chains still hanging to 
them, and see how pitted with rust it is. 
Maybe it has been lying in the sea for a year 
or two.’? 

‘*Perhaps it is one of the funnels of the 
Titanic !’’ MeQuain exclaimed. ‘‘ But, no, that 
was too far out to sea.’’ 

They decided at last that it was the stack 
from some steamer wrecked not far off Cape 
Race; they knew that it must have been a 
large ship, for the funnel was at least eight 
feet in diameter. Their excitement, which had 
now largely subsided, was presently stirred 
up again. As the dory bumped 
the end of the old funnel and 
Milburn thrust his oar in at the 
open end, what seemed to be a 
long brown hand seized the 
blade of the oar and nearly 
wrested it from his grasp. 

‘*Something’s got my oar!’’ he 
cried excitedly. ‘‘Reach down 
with yours, Dune, and poke it 
o 

In the water they could in- 
distinctly see something clutch- 
ing the oar. McQuain thrust 
at it several times and then 
tried to push it away. Imme- 
diately another long brown arm 
shot upward from deep within 
the funnel and grasped his oar 
in turn. Bracing their feet 
against the side of the boat, the 
boys then jerked and wrenched 
to pull their oars away. 

At last Milburn tore his free, 
but the long brown arm fol- 
lowed it upward and, emerging 
above the surface, fastened its 
grip on the gunwale. It was 
a flexible, slimy object, which 
clung to the gunwale by means 
of a score or more of cup-shaped 
suckers. From that strange 
‘*hand”’ a long, rod-shaped arm 
extended deep into the water. 

All the while Milburn was 
trying to push off from the funnel; but that 
slimy brown hand held fast to the boat. A 
second later the great, dim outline of the 
creature’s body appeared down in the water, 
and the boys discerned the gleam of a huge 
round eye! 

A shout of alarm burst from MeQuain: ‘‘It’s 
a devilfish |’? 

Letting his own oar go, he snatched the 
axe from a bracket under one of the thwarts, 
and with two blows severed the rod-shaped 
arm. No sooner had he struck than a foul, 
inky cloud shot through the water beneath 
the boat; for a distance of twenty or thirty 
feet from the end of the funnel the water was 
black. The.creature had discharged its battery 
of sepia. 

When McQuain severed the creature’s tenta- 
cle, Milburn lost no time in pushing off. In 
another minute or two he had brought the dory 
back to the landing. 

The giant cuttlefish had apparently taken 
possession of the battered old funnel, and from 
that secure lair on the sea bottom it had 
watched for its prey. 

The boys determined to capture the crea- 
ture, and later that day they went out to the 
wrecked funnel again in the dory. By means 
of a strong boat hook lashed to the end of a 
long spruce pole, they succeeded in hauling 
the monster out of the funnel. The beast 
thrashed the water to foam with its tentacles 
and discharged an immense quantity of sepia, 
which blackened the cove for a distance of 
fully twenty yards round the funnel. But at 
last, with a line reeved through a pulley block 
on the jetty, they drew the creature ashore 
and shot it with their carbine. 

It had a bulb-shaped body about five feet long 
and as large round as a sugar barrel. About the 
forward end, or mouth, was a circular row of 
eight flattened arms, or tentacles, each of which 
had not less than fifty suction cups. But more 
remarkable still were the two larger tentacles 
—rod-shaped arms fully twenty feet long that 
ended in large, flat hands; the palms, or under 
sides of the hands, had fifteen or twenty suc- 
tion cups. It was one of those hands that 
McQuain had cut off with the axe after the 
creature had grasped the side of the boat. 
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THE INCK 


P LAY Leslie 


oF NXHREE! Sixteen! Four !’’ 
. shouted the varsity quar- 
ter back. 
Grimshaw, the big centre, shot 
the ball accurately into the boy’s 
hands, and the players moved in a bewildering 
maze to the left—all except Clifford, the left 
half back, who suddenly crossed over, clutch- 
ing the pigskin, and plunged forward. 

It was a new trick play. Apparently every 
man had done his share. There had been no 
delay, no fumbling, no intimation of the final 
move. Yet one of the scrubs was upon the 
runner instantly, and threw him for a loss. 

Coach Cree frowned but made no comment. 
Again the varsity team tried the play, this 
time reversed and with the right half carrying 
the ball, and again it failed dismally. Not until 
several variations of it had proved equally 
impossible, however, would the discouraged 
coach admit defeat. Then he muttered a 
vague ‘‘Umph!’’ and ordered the players to 
run in. 

Cree swung on a street car and, seating him- 
self in a corner, turned over in his fertile mind 
every trick play of which he had heard. He 
had worked out three entirely new ones that 
week, only to see them fail ignominiously in 
actual practice. The big game was still a week 
away, but the coach was growing disheartened. 
Man for man he had matched his eleven 
against the enemy’s and found that he pos- 
sessed no advantage of brawn or skill. On a 
paper forecast the game, which carried with 
it the middle Western championship, was a 
tie, with neither eleven able to score. Luck 
might swing the victory one way or the other 
—luck or a successful trick play. 

He was still scowling over the problem when 
he reached his room and began mechanically 
to sort his mail. There was a letter from his 
father, breezy and filled with expressions of 
confidence in the son’s ability to guide the 
eleven to a championship ; and there were brief 
notes from two of his old classmates, who 
were coming to see the college win. He read 
them slowly, fighting the premonition that 
defeat was in store, and slipped them back 
into their envelopes. As he laid them on his 
reading table, he saw another letter that he 
had not noticed before. Quite without interest 
he opened it, and stared in perplexity at the 
diagram and the neatly typewritten paragraphs 
beneath it. 

An hour later Rogers, the captain and full 
back of the eleven, found Coach Cree bending 
over the table with pad and pencil, drawing 
curved and straight lines, connecting eleven 

’ dots that might have represented the players 
of a football team with eleven crosses that 
might have represented the players of an 
opposing team. 

Cree greeted the visitor with a curt nod. 
Rogers, who weighed a hundred and eighty 
pounds and was all muscle and sinew, dropped 
into an easy-chair and waited. He had learned 
to respect the coach’s periods of study and 
thought. At last the man at the table gave a 
great sigh of satisfaction. 

‘*Rogers,’’ he said suddenly, ‘‘we’ve got 
that trick piay at last.’’ 

The big full back looked up quickly, but 
his face was troubled. 

‘*T don’t believe,’ he said, ‘‘that the play 
we tried to-day will do.’’ 

‘Of course it won’t,’’ agreed Cree. ‘But 
I’ve got a play here that I am sure will.’’ 





ORAWINGS BY WALT LOUDERBACK 


HE STARED IN PERPLEXITY AT THE DIAGRAM 


CY Ouirk. 


‘*Your invention ?’’ 

“ec No. ? 

‘*Whose is it, then?’’ 

**T don’t know.’’ 

Rogers rose ponderously and 
came over to the table. 

**Oh, don’t joke, Cree. I sup- 
pose you think that I haven’t 
got any nerves. I guess I’ve 
been thinking too much of 
what this game means to me. 
Whose trick play are you go- 
ing to try?’’ 

The coach motioned the 
player to a chair across the 
table. 

**Rogers,’’ he said impres- 
sively, ‘‘for an hour I’ve been 
studying one of the best tricks 
I ever heard of in the game 
of football. So far as I know, 
—and my business is to know 
pretty much everything in 
this line,— the play is abso- 
lutely new and almost certain 
to work. It came to me,’’—he 
paused to look up and study 
Rogers’ face, —‘‘it came to 
me in an anonymous letter.’’ 

“‘Oh!’? exclaimed the cap- 
tain weakly. ‘‘Oh, I see!’’ 
Then his brow wrinkled as an 
objection came to his mind. ‘‘But maybe it’s 
a scheme to get us to use it purposely. What 
happens if it fails?’’ 

‘Tf it fails,’’ said Cree evenly, ‘‘it will 
surely mean a substantial loss and possibly a 
fumble and a clear field for the other team. ’’ 

‘*You’re going to try it?’’ asked Rogers, 
still a little bewildered by the information. 

‘*Yes, Iam. It’s too good to throw away, 
and I don’t think there’s much chance that it 
comes from an enemy. We won’t use it unless 
it comes down to a tie score, with only a few 
minutes to play. Why, Rogers, you don’t know 
how I’ve toiled trying to work out something 


‘really new. I’ve stared out of that window for 


hours at a time. I’ve lain awake nights. Yes, 
I shall try it.’’ 

‘*T suppose,’’ ventured the captain, ‘‘that a 
lot depends on the quarter back?’’ 

‘*Of course. But Williams can handle it, and 
I may give Midget Blake a try at it.’’ 

‘*That little kid !’? exclaimed Rogers. ‘‘Why, 
if a breath of air hit him he’d drop the ball. 
He’s too light and he hasn’t any nerve. Drill 
Williams in it and Wright, but Blake—why, 
Cree, I’d go to pieces from fright if Midget 
were the pivot of a dangerous play like that! 
You’d break up the confidence of the team if 
you sent him in.”’ 

The coach opened his mouth with an excla- 
mation that might have been either of anger or 
of disgust. Then he controlled himself with an 
effort. 

‘*T think you’re wrong. Blake’s little and 
it’s his first year on the squad, but he’s got 
the makings of a player. You may be right, 
though, about the confidence. He hasn’t had 
a chance this fall to show you big fellows what 
he can do. But next year —’’ 

There came a sharp rap at the door. Cree 
hurriedly slid the loose papers into a table 
drawer and called, ‘‘Come in!’’ 

Curiously enough, the visitor was the sub- 
stitute quarter back who had just been under 








discussion. Blinking a little, he came into the 
light of the room ; he started 
to apologize to the coach for 
intruding, then saw Rogers, 
and stammered, confused. 
Ever since the first of the 
season Rogers, who believed 
sincerely in muscle and 
brute strength, had almost 
openly ignored the little 
sophomore; and in a vague 
way Midget understood the 
captain’s opinion of him. 

The boy had evidently 
come with some purpose in 
mind, but he found it diffi- 
cult to speak before Rogers. 
Midget was courageous, 
however; he made his er- 
rand clear. 

‘* From the practice this 
afternoon, Mr. Cree,’’ he 


liked those that were tried, 
the week.’’ 


the coach kindly. 
on your mind ?’”’ 


or two ideas for trick plays, 








“GET IN,” 


‘*They demand a quarter back about your 
size, I presume,’’ Rogers said ironically. 

The boy flushed. ‘‘No, they do not,’’ he 
said. ‘‘And I thought that if Mr. Cree had 
worked out no others —’’ 

‘*Well, he has,’’? declared Rogers shortly. 
‘*We were just discussing one as you came 
in.’? 

‘*Yes, Blake,’’ the coach put in, anxious 
to keep the two from a more serious clash, ‘‘I 
think we have just what we want now. But 
I’m glad you came, just the same. Show me 
yours next season. ’’ 

When Midget had gone, Cree turned to the 
captain. 

‘*You’re prejudiced against him, Rogers,’’ 
he said, ‘‘and if it weren’t so late in the season 
I’d — But let’s not have any friction. Now 
listen, and I’ll tell you how we’re going to 
work this trick.’’ 

The next day the coach explained the new 
play to the varsity team, and drilled them in 
it for half an hour in a secluded corner of 
the field. Then the team lined up against the 
scrubs, and after a few minutes of straight 
football tried the bewildering trick. They 
seored a touchdown. 

Later, Cree put in a few substitutes, including 
Wright at quarter back, and drilled them in 
the new play. Over in one corner of the field 
Midget Blake, playing with the second team, 
knew only that a new trick was being tried 
out, and that it was not to be explained to 
him. 

Saturday dawned clear and cold; it was an 
ideal day for football. At the gymnasium, after 
the light luncheon at the training table, the 
thirty members of the varsity squad put on 
their suits. By the time the automobiles were 
ready to take them to the field Cree had given 
the team last instructions and had spoken a 


| word or two to each player, encouraging here, 


smiling there, patting one on the back and good- 
naturedly thumping another—doing, in short, 


all that a good coach can do to make his men | 


confident of his own belief in the outcome of 
the game. 

One of the players was more nervous than 
the others—Wright, the substitute quarter back. 


He was of high-strung temperament, and the | 


long strain of the season was beginning to tell 
on him. The coach was a little worried. Once 
or twice before, in the early season games, 
when he had put Wright in, the boy had fal- 
tered and become confused in running the 
team. If anything happened to Williams, and 
the substitute made a mistake in to-day’s 
struggle, it meant more than the coach dared 
to admit. 

When the team ran out on the field the stands 
were jammed. Rogers led the squad. Coach 
Cree came last, striding slowly, and with in- 
serutable countenance. To look at him you 


would have thought that he had little or no} 


worry over the impending conflict, but it is 
doubtful whether any youngster on the squad 


began diffidently, ‘‘I de- | had a faster-beating heart. 
cided that you were anxious 
to develop successful trick tions and faultless passing of the ball, he 
plays. I don’t believe you | smiled grimly, with a pleased consciousness 


As the coach watched the frictionless forma- 


| that the eleven human cogs were geared ad- 


either to-day or earlier in |.mirably. 


After all, his work had brought 


| results. 


‘‘Quite right, Blake, ”’ said | 
‘**What’s | flipped, his side had lost, and Rogers had set 


Almost before he realized it a coin had been 


| up the ball and plunged his toe against it. The 


‘*Well, sir, I—I have one | game was on. 


As he watched the flight of the ball he felt 


if you think it worth while.” | a distinct thrill of pride. Gaynor, the boy he 


HE SAID CURTLY, “ 





AND PLAY!" 


had trained in two seasons from an awkward 
country lad into a polished football player, 
bore down on the opposing half back who had 
caught the ball, and dropped him almost in 
his tracks. He smiled, too, as Rogers crashed 
through the first line-up and threw the runner 
for a loss. Then he brought his lips together 
as the other team’s half back broke through 
for a ten-yard gain. When a moment later they 
advanced through the same place, he half tose 
from the side line where he was crouching. 
Could not Rogers see how to brace that weak 
spot? 

Then he found himself chuckling aloud from 
pure exultation; for the big full back—good, 
old, slow-thinking Rogers !—had at last spoken 
a few words to Smith at guard and Oleson at 
tackle, and had shown them how to shift just 
enough to lock and meet the attack. On the 
next play the visitors’ back field plunged 
against a stone wall, hesitated, faltered, and 
fell back. 

When the official shouted that it was the 
fourth down, ‘with four yards to gain, Day, 
the rangy full back of the visitors, dropped 
back to kick. He got the punt off none too 
soon, for Rogers, clfarging straight through a 
gap, had almost blocked the ball. 

Cree followed the ball with calculating eyes. 
It was a high, long, twisting kick that soared 
tantalizingly in the wind. But even so, there 
was no excuse for the fumble that Williams 
made. As the ball bounced away from the 
quarter back, a long-drawn ‘‘Oh!’’ of pain 
came from the ground at Cree’s feet. Looking 
down, the coach saw Midget Blake huddled 
on the ground in his blanket; the boy was 
leaning forward with his hands clenched. 

Something in Midget’s intense manner 
touched Cree’s heart. Poor chap! He was 
only the second substitute quarter back, and 
yet he was heartbroken at the misplay. As 
Williams, out on the field, raced after the ball 
| and fell upon it, the coach looked again at the 
boy and said: 

‘*Never mind, Midget! We’ll do it yet.’’ 

Midget looked up quickly. -‘‘We must!’’ was 
all he said, but there was a vibrant note of 
power in his voice that comforted even the 
harassed coach. 

Victory in that game was worth fighting 
for, and both teams realized it. During the 
| first and the second quarters the elevens strug- 
gled with fierce determination, but with little 
advantage to either side. Up and down the 
field they zigzagged, a foot, a yard, a chalk 
line at a time. Both charged in perfect offense ; 
both held with tenacious defense: To the lover 
of the spectacular the play was monotonous— 
a line plunge, an end run, an attempted for- 
ward pass, always culminating, sooner or later, 
in the punt that carried the ball into the 
other’s territory. 

And so the half ended, with the score 0 to 0. 
In the interval of rest Cree talked to the team 
like a general: he pointed out suspected weak- 
nesses in their opponents’ defense, praised 
their own playing here and condemned it there, 
and above all made them feel that they could 
win. 

But he believed, deep down in his heart, 
that his team had no possible advantage ; that, 
in fact, if there were a shade in favor of 
either, the visitors might lay claim to it. But 
that he did not tell his boys. 

‘*Don’t waste much time on the forward 
pass,’? he said, as they filed out again. 
‘*They’ve got too good a defense for it. At their 
line over and over again till you get through. 
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T seems such a simple thing, yet, if you 
] stop to look at it, you can hardly find 

anything more full of mystery than a 
spadeful of earth. You have here a mass of 
material tremendously old, composed of count- 
less myriads of fragments—fragments of cliffs 
ground off by glaciers, fragments of skele- 
tons of insects, fragments of creatures of a 
thousand years ago. In it is living a world 
of known and unknown beings, both animals 
and plants. 

It has in it the. particles of dust brought to 
it in the dust storms of ages, from regions 
more remote, perhaps, than we dare to guess. 
The rocks that have been crushed by glaciers 
or cracked by frost or worn to grains of sand 
by the action of water, the bodies of dead 
plants and insects, animals and men, all remain 
in the soil until they become parts of some 
form of life. 

Just as all the marvelous activities of human 
life take place within the thin film of atmos- 
phere that surrounds the world, so beneath 
the soil itself, within the microscopic films of 
air and water that cover every fragment of 
earth, the shifting particles are rearranging 
themselves into groups of matter that are des- 
tined perhaps to swarm up through the roots 
of corn or wheat and to form part of the gray 
matter of some brain of genius. . 

It is strange to think that there are atoms 
of matter in our bodies to-day that have come 
unchanged into our systems through the plants 
we have eaten, and to realize that those atoms 
may have been through millions of other bodies 
before they reached our own,—bodies of in- 
sects, of animals and of plants,—and that they 
will go on unchanged as long as life lasts on 
this planet. 





T is a pity that the happenings beneath the 
] soil are closed to so many forms of human 

observation. Put your ear to the earth on 
the stillest night, and the soil gives forth no 
sound. With the exception, perhaps, of the 
frost cracks of winter, the countless happen- 
ings under the ground are noiseless to the 
human ear. Taste the soil, and what more can 
you learn than that it is or is not saline? 
Feel it, and that most important of our senses, 
touch, tells you only a few meagre facts about 
its texture, its temperature and its humidity 
—nothing about the activities that are going 
on in its countless microscopic caverns. Look 
at it, and it seems about as penetrable to vision 
as a black blanket. 

Darwin fixed his eyes upon an angleworm 
as it crawled hurriedly into its hole in a spade- 
ful of garden earth, and out of the observations 
and musings of his quiet-loving mind came 
the knowledge that the earthworm castings 
thrown up year after year are what have 
buried the boulders in the pasture and the 
ruined temples of Greece and Rome. Working 
in perpetual darkness, those worms are passing 
through their bodies and continually mixing 
the countless billions of tons of earth that 
form the dark layer of good soil upon which 
the lives of most land animals and plants 
depend. , 

A million times as small as the earthworms 
are those curious and little-known nematodes— 
spindle-shaped creatures that squirm perpetu- 
ally with a nervous, whiplike motion. There 
is nothing that is so ceaselessly in motion, 


A SPADEFUL OF EARTH 


C3y David Fairchild 





and when we think that 
they live everywhere 
on the earth’s surface, 
that the waters of the 
ocean areswarming with 
them even as far north 
and south as man has 
gone, —even to the 
poles, —it seems strange 
that we know so little 
about them. Our knowl- 
edge of them is where our knowledge 
of bacteria was twenty-five years ago. 

Put a piece of soil under a tumbler and see 
how soon the moulds will cover it. From par- 
ticles of dead leaf and from the carcasses of 
insects grow out long, pearly white threads, 
so delicate that they wither when you lift the 
tumbler and let in the dry air upon them. 
Forms so graceful and so beautiful that they 
seem the objects of a fairy dream are here, 
living and growing and dying as the hours 
pass by. 

Then everywhere, in every nook and crevice 
of the soil, clinging to every fragment of de- 
caying vegetable matter, are the tiniest of all 
living things, the bacteria, so busy growing 
and dividing that no sooner have you fairly 
got a view of one than it has split and formed 
itself into two others exactly like itself. 

Forming their tunnels as they go are the 
beetle larve with their powerful jaws, which 
they use upon all sorts of other insects in the 
soil, for it must be remembered that the warm, 
dark earth is the nesting place of myriads of 
insects. 

Of course as you go downward into the earth 
the forms of life quickly grow fewer, just as 
they do when you go upward into the air. At 
one foot down most forms disappear; at three 
feet scarcely more than bacteria and nematodes 
exist ; and at the depth of an ordinary cellar the 
earth is lifeless, except where some deep-rooted 
tree may have sunk its moisture-sucking roots. 

So a spadeful of earth is not merely so much 
dirt; it is a living thing, as full of life, almost, 
as the stagnant water of a frog pond. 

Look round you in any room and see whether 
everything in it is not destined in a century 
or two to become part of some spadeful of 
earth. Follow the rag carpet, already started 
on the downward road from the pretty dresses, 
hair ribbons and other bits of finery from 
which it was made. It goes to the kitchen 
floor, to the barn and to the scrap heap. A 
brace breaks, and the table is fit only for out- 
door use, where the hickory borers honeycomb 
the rounds and the fungi rot the top. Soon it 
is smashed into kindling wood or decays in 
the dump heap. 
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HE shoes we have worn, the glasses we 

| have drunk from, the tacks in the carpet, 
the gilt picture frames, the ‘stones in the 

are broken to brittle fragments and go to pieces. 
Only in the absolute deserts do things last 
on and on through the centuries; there no 
insect, no mould life, no living roots exist to 
tumble down the structures that life in some 
form or other has built up. Only the winds 
and the drifting sands exist there, but they 


has traveled the world over in 
search of new and useful plants. 
Companion readers will remem- 


tures Hard to See and A Child’s 
Garden of New Plants. _ 


fireplace, the andirons even, mould to dust, or | 





| Grommet, 4 grind to pieces the 
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rocks and every struc- 
ture that. man or ani- 
mal has erected. Even 
the pyramids, which 
the Pharaohs imagined 
were to be sacred as 
their resting places for 
a thousand thousand 
years, had been cov- 
ered with sand and 
had had their surfaces worn off in 
less than five thousand years. 

Walk along on the frozen surface of a small 
stream on a frosty morning and look just 
under the sod at the top of the bank. You 
will see at work one of the great forces that are 
turning over the soil and mixing it up. Great 
icicles filled with dirt: are being thrust out 
from under the sod everywhere, and are under- 
mining it so that with the first spring freshets 
the sod falls into the stream and the particles 
of which it is composed float away, to form 
part of the rich alluvium of some river flat. 


the United States 
Agriculture. He 


on Strange Crea- 








strange phenomenon. The rocks that ap- 

pear so lasting, so eternal, are, like every 
other thing, turned into soil by the noiseless 
but irresistible forces of the pelting rain, the 
cold, gravitation and the solvent action of 
carbon dioxide gas. 

Such a complex of living organisms, such 
antagonistic forces, such delicate adjustments, 
would be difficult for the mind of man to un- 
ravel if they appeared beneath his eyes in 
broad daylight, but in the impenetrable dark- 
ness of the soil changes take place that we can 
only guess about. Think what undiscovered 
forces might be at once let loose could we only 
know what is happening in a spadeful of earth! 

When you consider how the power of man 
in mechanical fields has been increased, so that 
to-day he can with one hand turn loose an 
engine of a thousand horse power, and when 
you realize that in agriculture he has only 
doubled, quadrupled, or at most increased ten- 
fold, the crop of corn that he can grow upon 
an acre of soil, it is evident that the study of 
the soil, although among the oldest occupations 
of mankind, has lagged behind. 

A like slowness has marked the development 
of the plants that we grow in the soil. You 
have only to look at the charred corn and the 
squashes from Inca graves, the grapevines 
frescoed in Egyptian tombs, or the old mural 
paintings in Assyrian palaces, and compare 
them with the plants that we grow to-day, to 
realize that in agriculture mankind has moved 
forward slowly. True, he has gone from the 
pointed stick to the steam plough, but the corn 
he plants is much the same, the time he takes 
| to grow it is just the same, and he must still, 
| as in those early days, husk the corn by hand. 

But, after all, railways are only a hun- 
| dred years old, ocean liners are things of our 
| lifetime, and flying began yesterday. Within 
| the last hundred years more apparent prog- 
| ress has been made in those things than in the 
| whole time that had gone before since civiliza- 

tion began. Perhaps the century to come will 
| see as sudden a leap forward in agriculture. 


"Te crumbling of the earth’s crust is a 








Can it be possible that this mystery of the 
soil will forever elude us? Is it not more likely 
that some day, and perhaps a day not very far 
away, discoveries will be made that will shake 
the very foundations of our agriculture by 
cheapening the cost of producing food? If so, 
the effect of those discoveries would spread 
with almost inconceivable rapidity throughout 
the farming world. 

Chemical fertilizers have done great things, 
but they have not revolutionized agriculture. 
Leguminous plants for soil improvement are 
doing great things, but they have been in 
general use by the Orientals for centuries. 
Bacterial cultures to inoculate these legumes 
have proved valuable and are coming into gen- 
eral use, but they have not cheapened the cost 
of producing food to any such extent as the 
Bessemer steel process cheapened the cost of 
producing steel. So until we can find some way 
of actually seeing what happens in the soil, our 
knowledge of what goes on beneath our feet 
must be acquired by the slow and tedious way 
of indirect analysis. 

We know already, for example, that among 
the inhabitants of the soil there are some that 
break down the thin cementing layer that 
binds wood cells together. We know, too, 
that some forms of bacteria, feeding on cellu- 
lose, are able to change the nitrates of the soil 
to nitrites; that there are rod-shaped bacteria 
that attack the rootlets of legumes and certain 
other plants and form nodules on them that 
store up the nitrogen of the air in the soil and 
leave it richer than it was before. We know 
that one thing all the different living organisms 
in the soil need to feed upon is cellulose, humus 
from decaying plants. 





large amounts of lime and that others do 
not, and how do potash and phosphoric 
acid act upon this complex of the soil? We know 
that those things all have to be on hand and 
in the right form, too, if the plants we wish to 
foster are to get what they want from the soil. 

When you roll a particle of soil between 
your thumb and forefinger you feel the grit of 
thousands of irregular rock fragments. You 
are feeling the crumbled crust of an earth that 
is so old that many of the atoms composing 
the molecules of those fragments have been 
once, perhaps many times, through the bodies 
of some living creatures at the bottom of an 
ancient sea floor. 

The most valuable element in those rocky 
fragments, phosphorus, came to be there 
through the fact that certain sea animals and 
plants stored it up in their external skeletons 
eons of time ago. There is evidence that even 
some of the hardest of fragments that come 
from the disintegration of the oldest rocks of 
all of the earth’s crust are the result of bac- 
terial activity—that they were built up round 
the geysers and hot pools of early days, just 
as similar rocks are now being built to-day in 
the Yellowstone by the action of microscopic 
algee and bacteria. 

And so, as @ man throws up a spadeful of 
earth, he should realize that what he holds 
on the spade is not merely a mass of dirt but 
the result of the life, death and decay of 
countless myriads of living creatures and the 
result of forces that have been quietly work- 
ing since the world began. 


Be why is it that certain plants need 





Don’t just wait for any luck; but if it comes, 
take advantage of it. Now, go in and win.’’ 

To Rogers he said, ‘‘Near the end, Ted, 
when there’s about five minutes to play, try 
that trick. But not till then, remember !’’ 

Coach Cree had to admit to himself that 
his only hope now rested on the trick play, 
which might go awry and bring defeat in- 
stead of victory. If the other team knew it— 
but there was no time to speculate about that 
now. 

So the struggle began anew. The coach 
saw his team, refreshed by their rest, settle 
down to a systematic battering of the enemy’s 
line. That man at tackle was weakening, 
he felt sure; the guard was doing three quar- 
ters of the work. Evidently Williams saw 
it, too, for he sent his plays there with pre- 
cision, and yard by yard the visitors gave 
way. 

And then, just when Cree’s hopes were 
rising, there came the first accident of the 
game. Williams, who was directing the whole 
play, emerged from a scrimmage with a 
sprained ankle. 

The coach turned slowly from the field and 
moistened his lips. Not a minute before, in 
anticipation of just such a situation, he had 
been studying Wright. The substitute was 
shaking and white-faced; he had ‘‘gone to 
pieces’? on the side line. Cree knew that 
Wright could never handle the team in this 


crisis; he knew it just as surely as if he had 
given him the chance and had seen him fail. 

‘*Blake!’’ called the coach sharply. 

‘*Yes, sir?’’ answered the boy, springing 
up. 

The man looked at Midget’s face, and saw 
there hope and a do-or-die determination. 
The contrast between the two substitutes left 
no room for argument. 

“‘Get in,’’ he said curtly, ‘‘and play !’’ 

When Midget raced out on the field Rogers 
| looked at him with a mixture of disdain and 
astonishment. Cree feared an outburst, but 
the big full back made no comment. The game 
went on. 

Calm and cool, Midget ran the team like 
a general; he passed the ball and did his 
| part in forming interference as if it had 

been an old story to him. But almost before 
the first play was over Cree realized that 
| Rogers, the mighty, the backbone of the 
| team, was playing sullenly, with all his con- 
| fidence of winning gone. The worst of it 
| was that the whole team was following his 

example. 

| ‘There was only one thing to do, and Coach 
Cree did it with courage and promptness. 
Just before the third quarter ended, Wilson, 
the substitute full back, went into the game, 
and Rogers, feeling confused, chagrined and 
angry, took his place on the side line. 

‘‘If you think you can play the game 








without quitting, Rogers,’’? Cree said to him 
tersely, ‘‘J may put you in again. We’ll see.’’ 

Wilson was not Rogers at his best, and fight 
as they would the team could barely hold its 
own. But Midget was earning his spurs. Active, 
quick-thinking, sure in passing the ball and 
clever in protecting the runner, he kept the 
tired, despairing players at their task; but in 
spite of his efforts the visitors were slowly 
gaining the advantage. 

As the quarter ended, the coach looked round 
at Rogers. The big full back was quivering 
with eagerness. 

‘*Go back in and see what you can do,’’ 
said Cree, when the players lined up for the 
final period. 

As he watched the big full back throw off 
his red blanket and rush out on the field he 
was filled with new hope. If only Midget 
had known the trick play ! ‘‘ Twelve! Sixteen! 
Thirteen !’’ he found himself saying. Then, 
‘*One! Nineteen! Ten!’’ The signal for each 
play was the addition of the second and third 


|numbers, and the trick play was number 


twenty-nine. Even now his team had the ball. 
Should he send in Wright and take a last, 
desperate chance ? 

He looked at the quarter back on the side 
line, and shook his head. Out on the field 
Blake was whispering to Rogers. It was too late 
to make a change, and the game must end a tie. 





As the breeze freshened a little, blowing 


across the field toward the coach, it carried 
to Cree the voice of Midget, shrill and dis- 
tinet: 

‘Six! Seventeen! Twelve !’’ 

The coach gasped. Had he heard aright? 
Why, that was the signal for the trick play! 
How could Midget, who had never been 
drilled in the trick, even think of trying 
it? 

But there was no mistaking the quick shift 
of the players. It was the trick. And the 
quarter back, who must act as the pivot of 
the whole play, was Midget Blake! 

It meant failure— worse, a blunder that 
would probably spell defeat. Coach Cree found 
himself opening and closing his hands spas- 
modically, with the palms wet from perspira- 
tion. He saw the ball go to Rogers on a direct 
pass, saw the whirling, bewildering plunge 
that threatened to skirt the left end, waited a 
moment in tense agony, and then saw, just 
where the play demanded it, the ball go sail- 
ing over an unprotected gap to the right, 
straight into the arms of Midget Blake. Before 
the swirling mob of players far to the left had 
fathomed the ruse, the little quarter back 
had whirled and was off down the field. Only 
one man, Gaynor, the right end, ran ahead of 
him. 

As Cree watched, he smiled, for he knew 
that the game was already won. Curiously 





| enough, he noticed the crowd now, and grinned 
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a little over its noisy enthusiasm as Gaynor 
put out the one tackler that stood in the way, 
and over its triumphant roar as Midget planted 
the ball behind the goal. 

Rogers kicked the goal neatly, making the 
score 7 to 0, and Coach Cree sat patiently 
through what seemed two hours of further 
play, although his watch told him that it was 
only two minutes. Presently he heard the 
shrill whistle and the call of time; and after a 
little, when he had fought off well-meaning 
maniacs who wanted to overpower him and 
his players with congratulations, he found 
Midget. Rogers’ arm was round the little 
quarter back’s shoulders, and the whole team 
was crowding round. 

‘*Cree,’’ said the big captain, ‘‘the fellows 
tell me I wasn’t half playing after you put 
the kid in; but I didn’t realize it, Cree, 


STORIES 





honestly, I didn’t. I—you see—well, anyway, 
I believe in Midget now down to the ground. ’’ 

‘‘Why, of course,’’ said the coach. ‘‘But, 
Blake, how did you —’’ 

‘‘Oh, that!’’ interrupted Rogers, as if the 
subject were of secondary importance. ‘‘You 
see, Midget sent you that letter about the trick 
play—invented it himself. Asked me for the 
signal out there on the field! Says he didn’t 


his horse were piled into a corner of the corral, 
and, as the cowboy afterwards said, were 
‘*being worked over by a pile driver. ’’ 
Leaving Pete pinned under his mount, 
which was fouled in the fence in such a way 
that it could not rise, the bull charged one of 
the Mexicans, whom he saw peering through 
| the poles of the corral. Then it was that little 





cowboy knew what was happening, he and | 


begin to buck. For a moment his anxiety for 
| little Hank completely unnerved him, and he 
| knew not what to do. Then his presence of 
| mind returned ; he grabbed off his hat, let out 
|a savage yell and, reaching suddenly round, 
gave Black a sudden flap on the base of his 
tail. That frightened the mustang so badly that 
he forgot about bucking. He gave one long 
leap forward and ran like a hound. Grant let 


sign the letter because he thought that we | Hank heard the crash and saw Old Red emerg- him go, but kept him headed after the bull. 


wouldn’t pay any attention to it if we knew 
that it came from a second sub. I guess it was 
all my fault that he felt that way.’’ 
He stopped, thoroughly embarrassed and | 
ashamed. Then he looked at Midget admiringly. | 
‘*Ever see such a player, Cree?’’ he asked: 


‘*Just heavy enough for an ideal quarter, and | 


nervy, and always on the spot, and —’’ 
‘*T never did,’’ agreed Coach Cree solemnly. 


OF THE 


SAN DIEGO RANGE 





Y brother Grant and I 
M were scarcely old enough 

for school when the death 
of our father and mother left us alone in the 
world. Uncle Scott, who was mother’s brother, 
appeared from out of the West and took us to 
live with him on his ranch in San Diego 
County, California. ‘‘Good as gold’’ and ‘‘good 
as wheat’’ were phrases that people were likely 
to use when speaking of Uncle Scott. 

Our new home was an airy, tile - roofed, 
adobe house shaded by a ponderous old cotton- 
wood. The house, which a prosperous Mexican 
family had built before gold was discovered 
in California, stood at the head of a winding 
valley that was as level as a table. This valley 
always seemed to me to have been left in the 
landscape by accident, for from all sides it 
was invaded by rocky, brush-covered ridges 
that shoved eagerly forth from the surrounding 
maze of long, naked mountain ranges. 

Uncle Seott kept a ranch store, raised barley 
on the mesa, and ran cattle, horses and burros 
in the mountains. I remember his remarking 
one time that he lived on hope, sunshine and 
the mercy of his creditors. But afterwards, 
when he adopted scientific dry-farming meth- 
ods, he paid off all his debts. 

As soon as Uncle Scott would let me I went 
to work in the store. But Grant turned to the 
bronchos as naturally as a duck takes to 
the pond. He was a genius with animals, and 
by the time that he was seventeen he was 
turning out some of the best-broken and best- 
reined saddle horses in the country. Grant 
never ‘‘broke a horse heart and all,’’ as did 
so many of the Mexicans. 

One morning, when Grant was about twenty 
years old, Uncle Scott was laying out our 
work for the day. 

‘*Pete,’’ said he to the white cowboy who 
worked for us, ‘‘Old Red has snagged himself 
some way on his fore shoulder, and we’ll have 
to doctor him to keep out the blowflies. Can 
you attend to that without getting into a fracas 
with him?’’ 

‘‘Sure,’’? said Pete with agrin. ‘‘'Trust me.’’ 

‘“*Get Antonio and Pancho to help you 
throw him,’’ uncle went on. ‘‘ And don’t think 
for a second, Pete, that Old Red is a safe bull 
just because he has been dehorned.’’ 

Then, turning to my brother, Uncle Scott 
continued: ‘‘ Grant, you’d better work out 
Black again the first thing this morning. How 
did he act yesterday ?’’ 

‘*Pretty well,’’ replied Grant cheerfully; 
‘‘that is, pretty well for a horse that has a 
head shaped like a hammer. As Doc Peak 
would say, ‘Black has got one of those sullen, 
ornery, foreordained dispositions.’ But of 
course he’s only been ridden three times.’’ 

‘*T guess you’ll make a saddle horse of him 
all right,’? said Uncle Scott with a smile. 
‘*But be careful he doesn’t hurt you.’’ 

Here six-year-old Henry, whom we called 
Hank in spite of the protests of his mother, 
felt impelled to speak. 

‘*Father, may I stay at home from school 
just for to-day and watch Grant??? 

Uncle Scott pretended to be greatly shocked 
at the idea. ‘‘Not much,’”’ said he. ‘‘What’s 
the little red schoolhouse for??? 

‘*Then may I stay and watch Grant until 
it’s time to go to school, and do my work after 
I come home?’”’ 

“All right, son. But stay up on the fence, 
where you won’t get hurt; and don’t pester 
Grant with questions. ’’ 

When Grant was handling a mean broncho 
he was the most leisurely and good-humored 
person imaginable; he was all of an hour in 
getting a saddle on the refractory Black. All 
this time his small cousin, who had a lively 
thirst for thrills, sat expectantly on the top 
rail of the circular breaking corral. However, 
nothing happened except that when Grant 


first mounted Black the horse moved about | Whereupon Old Red charged Pete. Before the | now ready to stop and put his head down and | close to anything with horns and split hoofs. 


By Herbert Coolidge 


I. ON AN UNBROKEN BRONCHO 





stiff-legged and with a hump in 
his back, as if he had been very 
much inclined to ‘‘ light into 
bucking.’’ Over in the adjoining corral Old 
Red was submitting peaceably while one of 
the Mexicans doctored his slight wound. At 
last little Hank announced with a shade of 
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| ing through the splintered fence. 

When the bull burst through the poles, | 
Grant’s mustang immediately stampeded. | 
Grant let his mount go, thankful that the | 


| fractious brute had not put his head down and | 


| begun to buck. He was hoping devoutly that 
Old Red would not pursue him when, above 
| the thud of his flying mustang’s hoofs, he 
| heard a yell of fright from Hank. 

Grant afterwards said that he had never felt 
so helpless as at the moment when he saw Old 
Red heading straight across the level for little 
Hank, and realized that except for himself 
there was no mounted horseman to go to the 
rescue. But the next instant his determination 
to save the boy drove fear from him. 

The raw, hammer-headed Black had never 
yet had a bit in his mouth. Grant was riding 
with only a hackamore,—a plaited rawhide 


nose piece, to which heavy horsehair reins | 


were attached,—and when he tried to swerve 


the mustang round toward the bull he met! 


with sullen resistance. 

Then, with fierce determination to win, 
Grant, using all the tricks of the broncho 
rider’s art, began to ‘‘surge’’ on the hackamore 
rein. At the moments when the bounding horse 
was the least in balance, he pulled, just hard 
enough and not too hard. Grant knew just 
when to give Black his head, when to flick 





WITH A FRIGHTENED SNORT AND A FINAL BOUNCE TO THE SIDE THE 
MUSTANG PLUNGED SQUARELY AGAINST THE BULL 


disappointment in his voice, ‘‘Good-by, Grant, 
old man. I’m going off to school.’’ 

‘*Well, make hay while the sun shines,’’ 
replied Grant good-humoredly. ‘‘I’m sorry 1 
couldn’t get bucked off for you this morning, 
or kicked on the head, or something like. But 
you know how it is.’’ And off ran Hank, 
chuckling over his cousin’s joke. 

As the boy was frisking off across the level 
stubble field a sudden commotion arose from 
behind—shrill coyote yells from two excited 


Mexicans, bawls of rage from Old Red, then | 


the screams of a horse and cries of ‘‘Help! 
Help!’’ from Pete, the cowboy. Hesitating 
between fear and a strong desire to run back 
and see what was happening, Hank stood 
there until Grant spurred the sullen Black out 
of the breaking corral and shouted: 

‘*Look out, Hank ! Old Red’s broke loose. Lie 
down flat, and don’t move, or he’ll see you.’’ 

But Hank turned and scampered toward 


the house. At the same moment there was a} 


resounding crash of splintering poles, and Old 
Red burst through a panel of the corral. 


This is what had happened: Old Red had | 


submitted quietly to being thrown; but when 
it came time to let him up, Pete, who had 
his lariat on the bull’s hind legs and was 
‘*stretching’’ him with his saddle horse, care- 


lessly slackened the rope before the two Mex- | 


icans were ready. Old Red was up like a flash, 


him with the quirt and when to touch him 
with the spur. He knew that this mustang 
was inclined to ‘‘back up to punishment,” 
and that any false move now would mean the 
end of little Hank. He managed to let Black 
believe that he was running away, and at the 
same time swerved him round to the course 
that the charging bull had taken. 

By the time Grant had succeeded in turning 
his mustang round, he was about a hundred 
feet behind Old Red and about twice that 
distance behind poor, frightened little Hank, 
who was running and yelling frantically. 

Aunt Harriet, who was sick in bed that 
morning, appeared at the window and stood 
erying and helplessly wringing her hands. She 
had a special dread of Old Red, and had often 
begged Uncle Scott to have him shot. The 
brute had gored two horses and had nearly 
| mauled the life out of a Mexican cowboy. 
| Grant had no idea how he was going to help 
Hank until he saw that Old Red was trailing 
a lasso. The bull had been dehorned by some 
| one who did not know how to do the job cor- 
rectly, and so had stubs left that were a 
couple of inches long. It was over those that 
the noose of the lasso was fastened. 
| Grant’s determination to dash alongside Old 





| Red and seize the trailing lasso made him for- | 
get that he was riding a sullen horse. He put | 
| spurs to Black, and at once the beast began to 
and the Mexicans, who were working on| hump his back and to slow down. Grant’s | 


Black was naturally fast, and now, with a 
fine show of speed, he put Grant alongside the 
‘bull. But by this time little Hank was less 
than fifty feet in the lead. 

**Run, Hank!’’ shouted Grant. ‘‘ You’re all 
right. I’m going to catch him.’’ 
| Grant knew that, if he tried to make his 
| green mustang hold the bull with the saddle, 
| the brute would be pretty sure to go into a 

spasm of bucking. But he also knew that Old 
Red would usually fight when lassoed ; and he 
hoped that a twitch or two on the rope would 
cause the bull to turn his attention from Hank. 
As he forged ahead past the charging bull 
Grant pulled his stiff-necked mount over as 
close to Old Red’s side as he could get him; 
then, as he came opposite the stubbed horns, 
he leaned over and grabbed for the rope. But 
| the mustang, instantly rebelling at the sudden 
shifting of his rider’s weight, gave a lurch to 
, one side that made Grant miss his snatch at 
the rope and that almost unseated him. There 
were a few tense moments then in which 
Grant, expecting momentarily that his career- 
ing mount would put his head down and begin 
to buck, strove desperately to regain his seat. 
When he did succeed in righting himself, the 
mustang was twenty feet off to one side and a 
little behind the bull. Old Red now had his 
head lowered for a final rush at little Hank. 

Grant realized plainly that he had barely 
time-for one more try. What was worse, Black 
now offered stiff-necked resistance to Grant’s 
‘*surges’’ on the hackamore, and showed that 
he had no intention of again nearing the bull. 

For a moment Grant could only foresee the 
speedy death of the screaming child; then, 
out of his despair, came inspiration for a new 
line of action. It had oceurred to him that, 
since Black had shied away from the bull, 
he could perhaps be made to shy back again. 

With a sudden wild shout and a flourish of 
crazy motions, Grant shifted his weight to the 
side of the mustang that was away from the 
bull. Black’s response was characteristic and 
instantaneous ; startled out of his contrariness, 
he lurched violently back toward Old Red. 
Grant directed Black’s flight with one strong 
**surge’’ on the hackamore; then, taking des- 
perate chances on setting his mount to bucking, 
he pulled off his hat and gave him a flap 
over the ears. With a frightened snort and a 
final bounce to the side the mustang plunged 
squarely against the bull, and Grant instantly 
gave Old Red a savage rake with his spur. 

That turned Old Red’s pursuit. With an 
enraged bawl, the brute whirled on the mus- 
tang and gave him a tremendous side root 
with his head. The next moment Black and 
Grant landed violently on the ground. 

Before Old Red could square off for another 
attack, the mustang was scrambling to his feet. 
As Grant clung fast to the pommel, hoping to 
rise with the horse, he saw Old Red’s burly 
head coming straight at his mount’s shoulder. 
Grant’s mind worked like lightning in this 
emergency. On the instant his eye fastened 
on the lasso that was looped over the bull’s 
stubbed horns, and quick as a flash-he grabbed 
for it. Just as Old Red struck the horse, 
Grant’s hand closed on the lasso. As he went 
down with his mount, he took two swift turns 
with the rope round the horn of the saddle. 

And there horse, bull and man had it out. 
Old Red tried to draw back for another charge, 
but he had a horse tied to his head and could 
not. The mustang tried to get up, but he was 
coupled by the middle to the head of a bull. 
As for the saddle, it weighed forty pounds, 
cost fifty dollars, and was made to stand any- 
thing. While bull and horse hauled and shoved 
and wrestled, Grant, clinging like grim death 
to the pommel to keep from being drawn down 
underneath the mélée, held hard on the rdpe 
turns round the horn of the saddle. Sometime 
during the fracas his leg was broken. He 
never knew just when it happened. 

Meanwhile little Hank had reached the 
haven of his mother’s arms. One of the Mexi- 
cans was riding furiously across the barley 
stubble on a hastily saddled mount. He reached 
the scene in almost no time and threw a noose 
down where Old Red, in his trampling about, 
would step into it. A few moments later the 
fighting bull had his hind legs jerked out from 
under him. Then the vaquero stretched him 
with his saddle horse while a second Mexican 
came up and hog-tied him. Fearing that Grant’s 
foot might be caught in the stirrup, they also 
hog-tied Black. Then they pried the mustang 
up so that they could release Grant’s leg. 

Grant had a tedious time with his leg, for 
lit was badly bruised as well as broken. Pete, 
; the cowboy, had three ribs broken, and he 
declared that it served him right. Little Hank’s 
thirst for excitement was not noticeable for 
several weeks. 

As for Black, Grant finally made a good sad- 








foot, immediately sprang over the pole fence. | heart sank, for he knew that the mustang was | dle horse of him, but he never could rein him 
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A PARTY OF LUMBERMEN ENLISTED FOR 
THE FORESTRY REGIMENT 


FACT AND COMMENT 


EAL knowledge of ourselves always makes 
us modest. 


HE market basket has joined the hoe as an 
emblem of practical patriotism. 
N all the years to come the young Latin 
student will get a new thrill from Cesar’s 
phrase, Fortissimi sunt Belge. 
HE Camp Fire Girls live up to their name. 
It is believed that more than half of the 
100,000 members have spent at least a month 
in camp this summer. 
|e enumerating our boys in the war do not 
forget those eager thousands who went 
across the border to enlist in the Canadian 
regiments. The exact number will probably 
never be known, but the most careful estimate 
makes it about 50,000. 


HE great war has brought Egypt into 

very close touch with Asia. Three years 
ago it took five or six days to go from Cairo to 
Beersheba, the southernmost town of Pales- 
tine. It is now possible to make the journey, 
mainly by rail, in eight hours. 


GIANT Bible, said to be by far the largest 

ever printed, has just been bound by the 
Oxford University Press in England. It is five 
feet two inches high, three feet six inches 
wide and ten inches thick. It took twelve goat- 
skins to make the binding. The volume is to 
be used in a Bible crusade in London. 


ERHAPS the most unusual college dormi- 

tory in the country stands on the grounds 
of Highland College in Kansas, where it was 
hauled not long ago and placed on a concrete 
foundation in anticipation of the opening of 
the college year. It isan old Pullman sleeping 
car of the ten-section observation type. 


EVER before has the American locomo- 
tive traveled so widely abroad. In the first 
seven months of the year orders for 4795 loco- 
motives were placed with American manufac- 
turers—z021 for home use and 2774 for use 
abroad. That is about twice as many as were 
ordered in the corresponding months of 1916. 
OMETIMES Mount Mitchell in North 
Carolina and sometimes Mount Washington 
in New Hampshire is given as the highest 
point east of the Rocky Mountains. Neither 
approaches by several hundred feet the altitude 
of Harney Peak in the Black Hills of South 
Dakota, which a recent survey shows to be 
7242 feet above the sea level. 


ir is perhaps more common to think of New 
york City as a great commercial centre 
than as a great manufacturing centre, but in 
point of fact the value of its manufactured 
products last year—which was $2,292, 831,693 
—puts it far ahead of all rivals. Indeed, there 
were only two other cities in the United States 
that produced more than a third as much. 
New York ranks first in twelve great manu- 
facturing industries and second in many others. 


HE Safety-First movement has enlisted 
the sympathy, not perhaps of the greatest 
poets, but certainly of some very useful ones. 
Here is an English jingle that every city child 
would do well to commit to memory: 
So, children, when you take a risk 
Remember that you oughtn’t. 
It’s nice to race a motor bus, 
But Safety’s more important. 


E have several times mentioned the diffi- 

culty of keeping abreast of events in the 
matter of the spreading ‘‘dry’’ territory. The 
government itself has apparently been unable 
to doit, for when Postmaster-General Burleson 
announced the territory into which it was 
illegal after July 1 to send liquor advertise- 
ments through the mails, he gave a list of 
twenty-four states that are wholly protected, 


and of two others that are protected in parts of 
their territory ; then he was obliged to add that 
‘‘information is incomplete as to four more. ’’ 


°°? 
IT IS A REVOLUTION 


| E shall better understand this crisis 
in the affairs of the world if we stop 


thinking about it as a war—which it 








is incidentally—and begin to think of it as a 
| revolution, which it is essentially. Whatever 


| | it was in the beginning, it is no longer merely | 


a question whether this or that nation shall | 
| conquer its enemy of the moment; it is a ques- | 
| tion of remaking the world. So far the revolu- 
| tion has been chiefly political in Russia, chiefly 
| spiritual in France, chiefly economic in Eng- 
land. In our own country it has not yet | 
progressed far enough to disclose its most sig- 
nificant elements ; it seems to partake enigmat- 
ically of all three. In Germany and Austria 
| it promises to work out fundamental changes 
| in every aspect of national life. 

When the war is over, there will doubtless 
be a good many changes to be made in the 
atlases: frontiers will move back and forth 
across the map, countries may disappear and 
other countries may gain or regain a national 
existence. But unless all signs fail, those 
changes will not be the great things wrought 
by the revolution. 

When the disillusioned and war-weary sol- 
diers come home from the trenches there will 
be a complete readjustment of the prevailing 
views in Europe concerning war as a means 
of national self-assertion. We cannot imagine 
the nations of Europe bending their shoulders 
again to the burdens that militarism lays upon 
them. There will be a profound quickening of 
the democratic spirit everywhere, for the people 
have learned that they are the basis of na- 
tional power and the bulwark of national 
prestige. The autocrats and the bureaucrats 
have blundered so often and so stupidly that 
they have lost their halos. They will never be 
looked up to again as they have been in the 
past. 

The unheard - of destruction of wealth, of 
economic resources, of the products of labor, 
that this war has caused will make radical 
economic reforms necessary. How far they will 
go no one can now predict. That they will lead 
toward nationalization of industry, toward co- 
operative instead of competitive methods, 
toward a league of nations that shall admin- 
ister the production and distribution of the 
materials for rebuilding civilization, is prob- 
able. The Entente nations and the United 
States have laid the basis for such an organ- 
ization; if, as we believe, the new alliance is 
strong enough to win the war, it will unques- 
tionably preserve the machinery that it has 
erected. To that economic league the smaller 
nations and, we hope, a reformed Germany 
and Austria will be attracted. From the great- 
est of all wars may grow the greatest of 
confederacies and the most hopeful of all 
movements for diminishing the likelihood of 
war. 

Finally, there will be a spiritual, a religious, 
revival; a revival that may appear as revolu- 
tionary as any that we have known since the 
Reformation. It may or may not directly 
strengthen the existing churches; it may or 
may not deeply affect the theologies they teach. 
But it will give to millions of men a deeper 
sense of the meaning of life, it will clear their 
brains of many ancient superstitions, and it 
will convict them of more than one kind of 
individual and-national sin. There is a whirl- 
wind of fire abroad in the world. When it 
has passed we shall wonder at the devastation 
it has caused in the framework of things as we 
have known them; and then we shall wonder 
at the vigor and the splendor of the growth 
that shall spring up in the path of the flames. 


69 
THE SPIRIT OF SACRIFICE 


O far, since the entrance of this country 
S into the war, there has been no striking 

evidence to show that the spirit of sacrifice 
|is animating our people. Sacrifice there has 
necessarily been, distributed, as sacrifice always 
is, unequally, and some of it has been inspired 
with the fervor that should animate all effort 
in a great cause. But the threat of sacrifices to 
be exacted has brought forth too many mur- 
murs and complaints. The inherent selfishness 
of human nature rises in resentment and dread 
at the thought that a schedule of living that 
has seemed comfortable or desirable or perhaps 
only tolerable must be abandoned, and a sched- 
ule somewhat less comfortable, desirable or 
tolerable substituted. The poor bemoan the 
paring of their narrow margin, and the rich 








are aggrieved by the conscription of wealth. 


LZ 


Neither the poor nor the rich would be unwill- 
ing to contribute proportionally as much as 
anyone else; what they are all afraid of is that 
they may be compelled to contribute propor- 
tionally more than some one else. 

There is bound to be injustice somewhere ; 
no system of assigning the burdens of the war 
can be worked out that will not be inequitable 
in some instances. To those on whom the hard- 
ship falls most heavily and to those who are 
most apprehensive of further exactions there 
is one solace, if they will but adjust their minds 
to receive it. While others about them are 
rendering only a partial or a limited patriotic | 


| service, they are giving more than their share. 


They may well feel proud to be doing more 
than their part in one of the very greatest 
crises of world history. If the spirit of emula- 
tion could underlie the spirit of sacrifice, how 
easy it would be. to give up luxuries and to 


enjoy frugality ! 
co] 


“BACK IN SCHOOL” 


“$ ELL, the children are back in school, 
and it’s such a relief!’’ 


You say it, perhaps, with a sigh of 
satisfaction. All summer you have had them 
with you much of the day, and it has been, 
‘*Mother, may I do’’ this, and ‘‘Mother, may 
I go’’ there; and the noise has seemed never to 
cease. Now they are at home only a part of 
the day, and of that part they must give a 
good deal to study. Of course it is a relief. 

But is that the end of the matter? Going 
back to school means change for the young 
people—different teachers, another schoolroom, 
perhaps in a very different locality, and new 
classmates and companions. Your little fleet 
has rounded another headland and is pushing 
out into deeper waters, where the breeze is 
stiffer and where more dangerous rocks lie 
hidden. Are you going to keep your eye on it, 
or are you going to leave it wholly in the hands 
of the new commander to whom the township 
or the city has intrusted it? 

More and more the public schools have taken 
over tasks that once belonged to the home. 
They teach boys how to use a saw and a plane, 
and girls how to sew and to cook. But there are 
things that they cannot do—things that only 
you ean do, at home. They cannot much influ- 
ence your boy’s choice of companions, or your 
girl’s tendency to slang, or the kind of English 
that either of them uses, or the modulation of 
their voices, or their views on life and con- 
duct, or any of those little personal habits that 
so soon harden into the rock of manners. 
Those things are your job, and yours alone. 

The children’s going back to school ought to 
be the occasion, not for a quieter house, but for 
a noisier one, and a larger and more varied 
family. That wonderful quarter back of whom 
your son has so much to say is a person whose 
acquaintance you cannot afford to miss; and 
you must learn to know the girl whom your 
daughter so greatly admires because of her 
cleverness and charm, if you hope to keep 
your hold on your daughter’s heart. 

Do not think the job is easy. Nothing on 
earth requires more patience and tact and wis- 
dom; but nothing on earth pays half so well 
or is better fun. You will not only do for the 
children what no one else could do, but you 
will catch something of their youth and en- 
thusiasm, and so keep young yourself. 

When placer miners, panning a stream for 
gold, find ‘‘color,’’ they work toward the hills 
in the hope of discovering the mother lode 
—the great quartz ledges from which, particle 
by particle, the shining dust has drifted down. 
There are little towns, in which, if you could 
trace the streams of golden deads, of shining 
inspirations, of solid and noble ideals, you 
would find them leading back to some sweet- 
natured, cultivated woman who did not feel 
that her duty toward life was accomplished 
when her children were ‘‘back in school, ’’ but 
who made her home a happy centre for all the 
young people of the community. Is there any 
better job than being a ‘‘mother lode’’ ? 
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THE WORK OF THE NAVIES 


LMOST every event of the war that has 
been in any way spectacular has taken 
place on land, along the battle lines of 

the contending armies. Artillery preparation, 
barrage fire, bayonet charges, gas or flame 
attacks, battles in the air, forward movements 
by those monstrosities, the ‘‘tanks,’’ are what 
attract the attention. Nevertheless, the war 
would have been lost long ago, Belgium would 
now be a German provinee and France and 
“england would be prostrate had it not been 
for the quiet, scantily appreciated, almost un- 
noticed work of the allied navies. 
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First of all, they gained freedom of action 
for themselves by reducing the German navy to 
impotence. That navy is a magnificent force, 
commanded by officers inferior in ability to 
none in the world. Yet it has been held inac- 
tive within its home ports. Once only has it 
ventured forth in force. It does not risk a 
second ‘‘victory’’ like the Battle of Jutland. 

Having made the sea safe from all but the 
submarine, the allied navy has protected the 
transport service in the greatest expeditions 
ever undertaken on the sea, bearing millions 
of soldiers and their munitions and supplies 
back and forth between the British Isles and 
France, in the Mediterranean and elsewhere. 
The losses of ships and men have been insig- 
nificant. ‘There has also been an enormous 
amount of useful work performed in protecting 
merchant shipping when it was carrying car- 
goes to the Entente countries, and in capturing 
and diverting it when it was attempting to 
supply the Teutonic countries with goods that 
they sorely need. 

The German submarines have had to be met 
by means improvised since the war began, for 
the threat is one no navy has ever before had 
to face. The submarines have not been driven 
from the sea, but constant progress is making 
in the campaign against them. In February the 
German leaders predicted the utter destruction 
of the commerce of the Allies in three or four 
months. Now, after eight months, the situation 
of France and England is in no respect serious 
and the U-boat toll steadily diminishes. 

Our own navy is codperating in the work of 
establishing the sea power that alone can make 
possible a victory on land. Upon its skill and 
courage will depend the safe transportation 
across the ocean of the armies that are in 
the making. It is helping mightily to put an 
end to the submarine menace. But as it has 
been with the British and the French navy, 
so it will be with ours. The duty will be per- 
formed, but we shall hear nothing of the men 
who performed it or of the manner of the per- 
formance. When at last the war has ended, 
and we begin to assign belated honors to those 
who have richly won them, a large share of 
those honors will fall to the officers and men 
of the allied navies, for their work in giving 
the world a real ‘‘freedom of the seas. ’’ 
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THE LUMBERJACKS 


F all our American troops that have gone 
Q abroad there are none that should touch 

the national sentiment more deeply than 
the forest regiment of ‘‘lumberjacks,’’ for 
there is no other body that is more distine- 
tively American. The axe made our civiliza- 
tion possible, and we made the axe. The 
plain steel wedge of the pioneer with its wide 
flat poll, and the narrow, double-bitted blade 
of the Western ‘‘faller’’ are tools that had 
their origin on this continent and that grew 
out of natural conditions. Now they have gone 
abroad to serve on fields where Coeur de Lion 
wielded his more picturesque but less useful 
weapon. Our national coat of arms might well 
have been an axe rampant on a field vert. 

In ordinary times the Forest Service is inter- 
ested in making the axe couchant rather than 
rampant, but now it has reversed its policy in 
order to help our allies. Both the French and 
the British army in France are in need of great 
quantities of lumber for railway ties, mine 
props, bridge timbers and trench braces, and 
can ill afford the men to cut them. Moreover, 
the French forests have long been handled with 
great intelligence by trained foresters, and in 
order that they may now yield as large a supply 
of lumber as possible, without being needlessly 
depleted, it is necessary that the present cutting 
be carefully directed ; hence the ‘‘lumberjacks’ 
regiment,’’? known officially as the Tenth 
Engineers (Forest). All the officers except the 
colonel are practical foresters. The enlisted 
men represent the pick of the great lumber 
camps, North and South, East and West. 
Among them are skilled axemen, sawyers, tie 
hewers, skidders, teamsters and blacksmiths. 


.| No doubt they have cooks, cookees and bull- 


cooks, flunkies and a wanigan, and are prepared 
to drive a stake by dropping a tree on it, or to 
siwash from a convenient stump—all of which 
will please our friends across the water. 

Meantime, the partly depleted Forest Serv- 
ice is doing at home a less spectacular but no 
less useful duty in urging the utmost care to 
prevent forest fires. 

In California it has done it through a set of 
admirably terse and forcible posters, as, for 
example: ‘‘Meat and bread are burned when 
the fields and stock ranges are swept by fire. 
Watch your engine. Put out your match. Be 
careful with pipe, cigar and cigarette.’’ ‘‘Our 
allies need men, money, meat. Burned ranges 
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mean a decrease in the meat supply. Help win 
the war by preventing fires.’’ Such posters 
might well be put up every where in the woods, 
East as well as West. 


aio” 
CURRENT EVENTS 


REPARATIONS FOR. WAR.—The first 
week of September found five per cent of 
the new National Army assembled at the six- 


teen training camps, the others to follow at| was marching down the eastern bank of the | 


stated intervals during the fall months. ——It 
was expected that the second Liberty-Loan 
campaign, for $3,000, 000,000, would begin early 
in October.——Up to September 5 no other 
government than our own had sent a reply to 
the peace note of Pope Benedict. President 
Wilson’s reply was cordially approved in the 
capitals of the Allies, and, according to reliable 
information, it made a profound impression in 
political circles of Germany. 
e 

ONGRESS.—On August 30 the Senate 

reached an agreement to vote on the war- 
tax bill on Monday, September 10, and the 
petition to enforce the closure rule was with- 
drawn. The House passed the bill on May 23. 
The attempts of the radical members of the 
Senate to make the tax on excess war profits 
as high as 80 per cent met with defeat after 
many days of debate. ——On August 30 a bill 
that provides for $11, 538,945,640 in war bonds 
and certificates was favorably reported in the 


INTERNATIONAL FILM SERVICE 








i — GREAT WAR 


(From August 30 to September 5) 


On September 4, after two weeks of rumors 
and conjectures as to German operations in the 
neighborhood of Riga, the definite news came 
that the big Russian port was in the hands of 
the Germans and that the garrison and civilian 
population were in retreat eastward. Appar- 
ently the Russians left the city without offer- | 
ing any defense when it appeared that the | 
German army had forced a passage of the) 
Diina at Uxkiill, fifteen miles from Riga, and | 





river. In their retreat the Russians destroyed 

stores and burned villages and farms in order | 
to hamper the pursuit. ‘The capture of Riga, | 
which had a population of 500,000 before the | 
war, gives the Germans control of the Gulf of | 
Riga and offers a. base nearer the mouth of the | 
Gulf of Finland, but otherwise the city is of | 
little strategic value, especially with the ap- 

proach of winter, when military operations in | 
that region are impossible. Riga is more than 

three hundred miles from Petrograd. It remains | 
to be seen where the Russians will draw their | 
new line in the north to connect with the former | 
line below the point where the Germans have | 
broken it. Berlin dispatches said that the) 
German army took several thousand prisoners 

when it occupied Riga and also captured 150 | 
guns and much war material. There was also | 
the report that German warships were shelling | 
towns on the eastern coast of the Gulf of Riga, | 
possibly to cover the landing of troops who | 
would try to intercept the retreating Riga army. | 





THE WATER FRONT OF RIGA 


House by the Ways and Means Committee, and 
the House passed the measure on September 6. 
Of the money provided for in this measure, 
$4, 500,000,000 is for army and navy uses, 
$4,000,000,000 for loans to the Allies and 
nearly $1,000,000,000 for the use of the Ship- 
ping Board.——The bill that provides insur- 
ance for soldiers and sailors was favorably 
reported in the House on August 20. 
so] 
OTTON CROP.—At the end of August 
the government estimate of the cotton crop 
was 12,499,000 bales. The crop was 11, 499,930 
bales last year and 11,191,820 bales two years 
ago. 8 


RICE OF WHEAT.—On August 30 the 

wheat-price committee, headed by Dr. 
Harry A. Garfield, president of Williams Col- 
lege, fixed $2.20 a bushel as the price of the 
1917 crop. The food-con- 
trol bill, which Congress 
has passed, named $2.00 
as the price for the 1918 
crop. ° 


HE PACIFISTS. — 
The so-called People’s 
Council of America for 
Peace and Democracy at 
length found a refuge in 
Chicago, where it met on 
September 2, after the 
authorities of Minnesota, Wisconsin and North 
Dakota had denied it the privilege of meeting 
in those states. Gov. Lowden of Illinois sent 
troops to Chicago and prevented any session 
after that of the first day. 
g 
ANADIAN DRAFT.—On August 29 
the Canadian conscription law went into 
effect. There was serious rioting among the 
French population of Montreal, which the 
government took prompt steps to suppress. 
The bill aims to add 100,000 men to the Cana- 
dian fighting forces and provides for calling 
men between 20 and 45 years of age. 
eS 
RGENTINA.—Argentina professed to be 
satisfied with the promises of Germany as 
regards indemnity for ships sunk, and re- 
affirmed its neutrality. It had been hoped that 


Argentina would join Brazil in supporting the 
Allies. e 


PAIN.—Despite a strict censorship, news 

from Spain indicated a serious state of 
unrest in several of the larger cities—unrest 
that has been resulting in revolutionary up- 
risings that the troops were able to put down 
only after several pitched battles. 
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Aside from these developments in the north- 
ern sector of the eastern front, the first week 
in September brought news of continued Italian 
success on the Isonzo front. Up to Septem- 
ber 2 Gen. Cadorna’s army had captured 27, 302 | 
Austrian prisoners and had inflicted further | 
losses estimated at 100,000 men. It had carried | 
forward the Italian front more than seven | 
miles in some places and had stormed and cap- 
tured fourteen strongly fortified mountains. It 
had also captured vast quantities of supplies, 
ineluding more than two thousand live oxen. 
On September 4 an attack on the Bainsizza 
Plateau netted 1700 more Austrian prisoners. 

Along the western front the week was 
marked by violent artillery bombardment of | 
the German positions and by relatively small | 
infantry operations. Perhaps the most impor- 
tant infantry action was that in the Hurtebise 
region on the Aisne front on August 31. There | 
Gen. Pétain’s troops drove the Germans out | 
of their trenches on a mile front and carried | 
the French lines forward more than three hun- | 
dred yards. They held the newly won ground | 
against three counter -attacks. The intense 
activity of the British big guns in Belgium 
was taken as a preparation for another smash- 
ing blow at Prince Rupprecht’s front. 

British headquarters in France told of the | 
eapture of 7279 German prisoners in August, | 
or 10,697 since the morning of July 31. The} 
British casualties for August were given as 
59,811; of these, 12,220 were killed or had died | 
of wounds. 

The more determined stand of the Russo- 
Roumanian troops in Moldavia found its reflec- | 
tion in the relative mildness of Berlin claims | 
of victory in that region. Not only were German 
attacks repulsed there, but Berlin admitted 
that Field Marshal von Mackensen’s forces had 
to face heavy counter-attacks. On the whole, 
there appeared to be a good basis for the faith | 
of the Roumanians that they would retain | 
Moldavia in spite of the heavy Teutonic pres- 
sure. | 

During the week the Germans made four 
air attacks on the English coast. Two of them | 
were minor affairs, but that of the night of 
September 3 resulted in the killing of 107 sail- 
ors or navy-yard workers and the wounding 
of 86 others at Chatham, a naval base about | 
twenty-five miles from London. The bombs | 
struck the naval barracks, but the dockyard 
escaped damage. A raid on the night of Sep- 
tember 4 killed 11 civilians and injured 62 
others in London. British flyers dropped many 
bombs on Bruges, and a fleet of Italian aviators | 
dropped nine tons of explosives on the Aus- | 
trian naval base at Pola. 

The U-boat toll of the week included twenty- 
three British merchant vessels, the same num- 
ber as the week before. 
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Hudson Super-Six 
Prices Stand— 
51 Cars Advance 


Price advances of cars which sold at 
$1200 to $1400 increase the pref- 
erence for the Hudson Super-Six. 
Its Price, too, must soon advance. 


Former cheaper cars now cost about 
as much as a Hudson Super-Six. That 
is because of the headlong increase in 
material costs. Some materials are al- 
most double the costs of last year. The 
Hudson Super-Sixes now built are from 
materials contracted last year. Since 
then other companies, having exhausted 
their supplies, have had to buy in the pres- 
ent market. That accounts for their price 
increases. When Hudson materials are 
exhausted, then the Hudson price, too, 
must go up. 


The Super-Six was the choice against 
other cars when its price was $200 to 
$300 above them. That was shown by 
its sales. Almost 40,000 cars were sold, 
which is more than the total sales of any 
two of the cars which now have advanced 
up to about Hudson price. 


Now that there is no difference in price, 
all will prefer the Hudson Super-Six. It 
will be compared with no other car. No 
other car has shown its records for per- 
formance and endurance. No other car 
has proved so popular. Today you can 
buy a phaeton, seven-passenger model, 
for $1650. Other models compared to 
similar types of other cars are equally as 
favorably priced. But to take advantage 
of these present prices you must act 
promptly. 


When the present supply of materials 
is exhausted, the price must advance. It 
will then be influenced by the present 
higher material costs. 


Hudson Motor Car Company 


Detroit, Michigan 
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TOGETHER 


8y Gorton Carruth 


Be 


H, merry, merry, merry, 
You and I together 

Out across the meadows 

Through the laughing weather. 
Out across the meadows 

And up the flowery glen, 
Oh, merry, merry, merry, 

We were merry then. 


Oh, happy, happy, happy, 
For all we were so still 
As through the fragrant grasses 
We climbed Carnorvan hill. 
All the world below us 
Was lit with happiness. 
Oh, happy little world of yours 
So full of power to bless! 


And if we’re not so merry, 

And if the years are long; 
And if a note of sorrow 

Must tremble in our song; 
And if across the meadows 

With faltering steps we wend; 
And if upon Carnorvan hill 

Are graves for us to tend: 


It was not laughing weather 
Nor flowers in the glen 

Nor fragrant summer grasses 
That made us happy then— 

But that we were together, 
And we’re together still, 

And still in gentle happiness 
We climb Carnorvan hill. 
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PRAYER AND LAW 


OB GRAHAM was speaking with 
great earnestness. 
“But I can’t see any use in prayer,” 


effect are what rule the world. 
Wherever a cause is set in motion, 
a result will appear, and only then 
will it appear. Prayer hasn’t any- 
thing to do with the government of 
the world. If the world were ruled 
by some arbitrary monarch, it might avail to peti- 
tion him, but in a world of law and order, of cause 
and effect, the necessary thing is to start some 
eause going. It isn’t to fall on one’s knees and 
pray!” 

“But it’s only in a world of law and order and 
cause and effect that there could be any value to 
prayer,” said Dr. Brown thoughtfully. “If effects 
did not come from causes, if the world did not 
conclusively show the presence of law, I could 
never have real confidence in any prayer. But, my 
dear fellow, can you not see that prayer itself may 
be a most powerful cause? It itself is a cause that 
inevitably produces its effects. When you really 
pray, you do start some cause going! Only God 
knows ali the result!” 

“Do you mean to say seriously that a man’s 
prayer can really change anything?” asked Bob. 

“Nothing is more certain than that it does,” 
replied the rector. ‘Mind reacts upon mind. Mind 
reacts upon the body. Every psychologist knows 
the truth of both statements. Real prayer may 
produce unlimited effects upon the minds and the 
bodies of the universe. As to just how all the effects 
of prayer are produced, I don’t profess to know 
and I don’t need to. I don’t know how or why the 
sun has such a marvelous effect upon seeds buried 
in the ground, either, but I keep on planting seeds 
and profiting by doing so. You don’t at all under- 
stand why gasoline in your automobile makes the 
ear run. Yesterday when I asked you about it, you 
showed that you didn’t at all clearly understand 
the matter, but later you jumped into your car, 
put your foot on the self-starter, moved the spark 
and throttle, and away you went. You follow the 
experience of the race with seeds and with your 
automobile and elsewhere; why isn’t it reasonable 
to do the same with prayer, which the wisest and 
noblest men and women of the race for twenty 
centuries testify has proved the greatest of all 
helps that men can know?” 

“T see it now,” said Bob. “It is reasonable to 
pray. I can see that it is possible for prayer to pro- 
duce results even if I can’t see how. A reasonable 
man must heed such testimony of its value. ’m 
going to pray!” 

“You will begin really to live just when you 
begin to pray,” said the doctor solemnly. 
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OVER THE HILL 


%2% HAT is the lure that leads an habitual 
wanderer from place to place and 
. from country to country? Whatever 
the spell is, it not only deceives him 
as to what lies just over the hill 
ahead, but it also changes the face 
of things that have been left behind. 

Such, at least, was the testimony 

of a certain quaint old Kentucky 

mountaineer. 

A mission teacher was coming home from school 
one day when he saw a wagon drawn by two worn- 
out white mules with their harness tied with calico 
and bits of binder twine draw up in front of an 
empty cabin at the foot of a hill. In the wagon 
were an old man and an old woman with a black 
sunbonnet. They had two or three dry-goods boxes 
and a feather bed, and hanging from the back of 
the wagon were two battered tin buckets. Appar- 
pared they were about to move into the empty 
cabin. 

One day, a week later, he passed the cabin again 
and stopped to ask the old lady, who was sitting 
apathetically on the front step, if she were going 
to plant a garden. He noticed that they had not 
yet entirely unloaded their wagon. 

“*Tain’t no use,” she said, shaking her head. 
“P’ve been putting in radishes and lettuces all 
over these here hills for five years, and ain’t never 
tasted one of ’em. Ever since Sam wanted to know 
what was over that yander mountain, we ain’t 
stayed in one place long enough for anything to 
grow.” ; 

The next day, as the teacher came from school, 
he found the old man leaning over the fence look- 
ing across the distant mountain with a far-away 
expression in his eyes. 

“Are you thinking about moving?” he asked. 

“Yes,” said the old man. ‘This country ain’t no- 
ways suited to me. I calculate we’ll be movin’ on 








| before long. I useter live way down in Tennessee, 
| and I got along fine there, and the folks just suited 
|me. But after a while it seemed to me I just got 
| kinda tired of ’em, and wanted to see different 
| lookin’ folks. So that spring we moved ’cross the 
line to Virginny. 

‘But the folks didn’t seem natural, and the next 
spring we just moved on, and the spring after that 
we moved again—and then for four or five years 
we moved whenever the notion took us. Finally 
me and Malinda just thought if we could get back 
to Tennessee we would stay there the rest of our 
days. So Malinda and me just loaded up and went 
back to our folks.” 

He drew a deep breath and looked longingly off 
to the north. “But, do you know, things weren’t at 
all like they useter be; they didn’t look the same. 
Why, them people looked plumb hateful to me. So 
Malinda and me lit out again this spring, and a 
feller was tellin’ me this mornin’ about a valley on 
the tother side of Blue Ridge yander where every- 
thing’s plumb fine, and I reckon we’ll be movin’ 
in a day or two.” 
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MYSTERIOUS MEAT 


HE necessities of war are already making 
| themselves felt in American kitchens. Econ- 
omy and patriotism combine to play queer 
tricks with the long-familiar and little - varied 
menus of the average housewife. There are omis- 
sions, accepted with resignation, and new dishes, 
received sometimes with enthusiasm, sometimes 
with toleration, occasionally with suspicion or hos- 
tility. It is not easy, nowadays, to cater to a family 
that is either fussy or set in its tastes. 

Recently an adviser of vision and imagination 
has suggested the utilization of whale for food. 
True, we have never eaten whale, and associate 
the creature’s usefulness rather with lamps and 
corsets than with the dinner table; still, it is doubt- 
less edible. Certainly another blubber- bearing 
animal, long popular with arctic gowrmets would 
not be an entire novelty to Anglo-Saxon cookery, 
although hitherto known only to a restricted local- 
ity in England, including one or two coast towns 
of Cornwall. Visitors to those regions have not 


| always welcomed the idea of trying it—a foolishly 
he said. ‘“‘The laws of cause and | 


fastidious taste that soon taught secretiveness to 
Cornish cooks. 

Robert Stephen Hawker, the once-famous vicar 
of Morwenstow, has related how he and a friend 
once dined at a tiny inn in Boscastle, called The 
Ship. They arrived after a long tramp, ravenously 
hungry, and inquired of the hostess, Joan Tre- 
worgy, what she could give them to eat. 

“Meat and ’taties,” said Joan, and added con- 
temptuously, “Some call ’em purtaties; but we 
always says ’taties here.” 

The hungry men signified that “ ’taties,” with or 
without a “pur,” would be wholly acceptable, and 
inquired further about the meat. What kind of 
meat—veal, beef or mutton—could she provide? 

“Meat and ’taties,” she reiterated. “Nice, whole- 
some meat and ’taties.” And they let it go at that. 

The meal was served. The “’taties” were excel- 
lent and the meat not bad, but different—distinctly 
different. They could not place it. It had neither 
form, flavor nor anatomy identifiable with anything 
with which they were familiar; possibly it most 
resembled veal. They ate of it with alternating 
relish and qualms. When Hawker suggested that 
it might be “a piece of Boscastle baby,” the can- 
nibalistic suggestion sent his more squeamish 
comrade flying to the kitchen to make further in- 
quiries ; but old Joan refused to expand or expound 
her exasperating ‘‘meat and ’taties.” 

They did not learn until many years afterwards 
what the mysterious meat really was. It was roast 
young seal. 
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WINNING THE VICTORIA CROSS 


NE of the most remarkable exploits of the 
QO war is that which won the Victoria Cross 

for Private Wilson of the Highland Light 
Infantry. On September 14, 1914, he killed two of 
the enemy by remarkable long-distance shots, and 
then, rushing alone into a German position, cap- 
tured eight of the enemy by a clever ruse and 
freed two of his comrades. 

But that feat only whetted his appetite for glory, 
we read in Heroes of the Great War. A Maxim 
gun concealed in the wood began to play upon the 
British position, and men began to fall on every 
hand. As his companions dashed to cover, Wilson 
turned to a private of the King’s Royal Rifles who 
was nearest to him, and coolly remarked: 

**Mon, I’m angry wi’ yon gun—and I’m gaun to 
stop it!” : 

Having said that, he began to crawl toward the 
wood among a perfect hurricane of bullets. The 
rifleman to whom he had spoken followed, but he 
very soon fell, badly wounded. 

Wilson went on alone, and managed to dodge 
the bullets by dashing from haystack to haystack 
across the field. All the time he was raging in- 
wardly. He was determined to reach the gun and 
put it out of action, to avenge the poor rifleman. 

He reached another haystack, leveled his rifle, 
took careful aim, and the German behind the 
Maxim fell dead. Another German took the place 
of the dead man. Wilson exposed himself to make 
sure of his aim; his rifle clicked, and the second 
operator fell. A third man started to fire the gun, 
only to meet the fate that had befallen his prede- 
cessors. Then a fourth and a fifth and a sixth 
German fell. Wilson’s shooting was uncanny in 
its deadly accuracy. Had’ he missed once, the 
operator at the Maxim would have speedily rid- 
dled him with bullets. 

Wilson waited for a few minutes after the sixth 
man fell. Then, having come to the conclusion that 
the entire gun’s crew had been killed, he crept 
forward to take his prize. A German officer rose in 
his path and fired point-blank, but missed his aim; 
Wilson quickly bayoneted him. That was the nar- 
rowest of Wilson’s many escapes, for the officer’s 
bullet had grazed his head. 

Wilson had gained the prize for which he had 
risked his life, but he was not permitted to retain 
it undisputed. He observed a large company of 
Germans approaching. Instead of beating a re- 
treat, the brave Scot slued the gun round and 
opened fire. He worked the gun as skillfully as he 
had handled his rifle, and mowed down scores of 
the enemy. He was fired at by the German artil- 
lery as well as by the infantrymen,'and, as the 
place became unpleasantly warm, Wilson decided 
it was time to advance to the rear. 

The Scottish lion reached the British lines un- 
scathed notwithstanding the shells that continu- 
ally burst round him. Then he fainted. When he 
| recovered he asked if the gun had been brought in. 
| Being told that it had not been fetched, he stag- 
gered up and again went out to face the shells. He 
| soon returned, carrying the gun on his shoulders. 





“There’s the gun, sir!” he said, throwing it 
down before his officer and saluting. 

Even that did not satisfy him, and he must needs 
go to bring back the ammunition. Having accom- 
plished that, he remembered the comrade who had 
started off with him, and without a word to any- 
one he faced the shrapnel yet again. He found 
his ‘‘pal’’ still living, although riddled with seven- 
teen bullets, and dragged him to the trench, where 
he died the next day. 

“Thank God, you got the gun!” were the poor 
fellow’s last words to Wilson. 


6 ¢ 
HAPPY MEMORIES OF THE “ZOO” 





“* What time do they feed the sea lions, Alf?”’ 
—Bruce Bairnsfather in the Bystander. 


es 


THE NEWS OF THE DAY FOR 
UNCLE ELI 


OUNG Silas went to the telephone. 
Y “It’s Uncle Eli Emmons,” he said. “He 
wants to know if Uncle Si got round to Lem 
Staniford’s this morning before the sea turn, 
mother, or if you headed him off.” 

“Tell him I smelt it comin’ and slipped out afore 
your mother had an idee the weather was chang- 
in’,’ wheezed Uncle Si Bonney triumphantly. 
“Here, I’ll come to the telephone myself.” 

“Indeed you won’t, Si,” said Susan Bonney, 
firmly. ““You stay right there by the fire and don’t 
you dast budge! There’s the creepiest kind of a 
draft gets in under the door over by that north 
wall. You let Silas do the talkin’ and jest you stay 
put! It’s a wonder if you don’t come down with 
pneumonia as ’tis—all the winds of heaven fannin’ 
in and out of Lem’s grocery with every customer 
that comes. I’m sure I don’t know whether you’ll 
kill yourself fust or be the death of me.” 

Uncle Si lost his breath in an asthmatic wheezing 
that started as a laugh, and young Silas reported 
from the telephone. 

“Uncle Eli seems kind of upset. Seems like he’d 
wanted extry to get round to Lem’s; his paper 
didn’t come this mornin’, he says, and he feels 
anythin’ might have happened and him not know 
it, these excitin’ times. Makes him feel reel lost 
and lone and out of the world, he says. He got’s 
fur as the piazza steps, he says, without Almeria 
ketchin’ him, and he was sidlin’ down, goin’ easy 
on his rheumatic knee, when he slipped, and 
wrenched it so’s he let out a kind of grunt; and 
that brought her flyin’, and she herded him right 
back indoors. He was pretty mad, I gather, but he 
had to give in; Almeria knows what’s good fer 
him, and she means he’s goin’ to get it. . . . What? 
... Yes, that’s what I jest been tellin’ Uncle Si. 
... What?... Why, I s’pose they talked over 
the universe in gen’ral and things in partic’lar, 
pretty much as usual... . I don’ know; I’ll ask 
Uncle Si. Anythin’ specially interestin’ in the way 
of news, Uncle Si? Uncle Eli seems sort of keyed 
up, ’sif he expected there was.” 

Mrs. Bonney stepped across and took the re- 
ceiver from her son’s hand. “Run along and tend 
to business, Silas,” she said, with cheery authority. 
“Vl give Eli the news. Eli? It’s Susan. Silas was 
called away, and Si got a chill at Lem’s this morn- 
in’, and he’s wrapped in a blanket toastin’ in front 
of the fire; I won’t let him get up. But I read the 
paper careful this mornin’, war and politics and 
all, and I guess I kin give ye what ye want. The 
President’s writ another note... What?... 
Then you'd ha’ missed somethin’; it’s reel good 
readin’. The Germans have started another big 
drive ... What? ... I’m surprised at you, Eli; 
but mebbe you’re more interested in the French, 
seein’s your gre’t-grandmother danced with La- 
fayette. Three French aéroplanes brought down 

. What? ... Well, I’m doin’ my best, and you 
might as well be polite. If I ain’t tellin’ you what 
you want to know, s’pose you give me an inklin’ 
of what you do want. I can’t think of anythin’ else, 
except jest local doin’s; interestin’ to us women- 
folks, like you always say, but scurcely fit for the 
intellecks of men. . . . What?” 

“Now, now, Susan!” spoke up Uncle Si, with a 
chuckle that threatened another attack of asthma, 
“Ye know perfectly well what Eli’s after. He 
wants to know ’bout Henery Marston buyin’ —” 

Susan Bonney flapped an imperative hand at him 
for silence. 

“What? ... Why, yes, of course there’s local 
news that you couldn’t call gossip, sometimes. 
There’sa piece this mornin’ .. . What? ... Why, 
Eli, how should I? I thought what you’d want fust- 
off was the news of the day; the big news; I 
thought men always did . . . Good gracious, ’m 
goin’ to; don’t talk so loud; it hurts my ears! ... 
Well, that’s jest what I am, ef you’ll give me a 
chance... . What? ... It’s about Henery Mars- 
ton —” 

She paused, dramatically, and prolonged the 
pause. Faintly from the other end of the line came 
shrilly inquiring squeaks and irate explosions. 
Susan’s eyes danced with laughing malice, and 
Uncle Si wheezed helplessly, trying to protest. 

“It’s about Henery Marston and his fambly,” 
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she resumed. “They’re going to tumpty umpty 
diddle diddle dee... What?... I’m speakin’ 
jest as clear as I know how, but I’ll say it again: 
Henery Marston and his fambly have decided to 
tumpty umpty diddle diddle dee. ... What?... 
Well, it’s queer; you always heard me easy enough 
before—to tumpty umpty diddle —” 

“Susan! Susan!” gasped Uncle Si, breaking 
from his blanket like a butterfly from the chrys- 
alis. “It ain’t safe to keep it up like that! He’ll 
bust and die! Hello, there, Eli! It’s Si. Henery 
Marston’s bought the old farm and Lou Malloby’s 
place next, and he’s goin’ to build a big house and 
live there summers, him and all his gals. . . . Five 
of ’em, and one a widdy with two little boys. ... 
Yes, every summer. Yes, a great thing; ’specially 
if he pays taxes here. Oh, come, come, Eli! That’s 
too sweepin’. Not all women; besides, ef ye re- 
member back a bit to the last time you and Susan 
had it between ye, hot and heavy... What?... 
Well, I wouldn’t go so far as to say that; but ef 
you'd talked a mite more respeckful about women- 
folks that time, I shouldn’t wonder ef ye’d’a’ heard 
a good deal clearer when Susan was tellin’ ye the 
news. ... What?... Now, now, Eli! That’s 
skatin’ pretty clost to the kind of language they 
don’t allow over the line.” 


ee 


SOME ARABIC NAMES 


Tos world is talking of the revival of the 
Arabs’ as a nation, says the Manchester 
Guardian, and remembering the widespread 
influence that they once exercised over the world’s 
history. The Arab conquests of the seventh and 
eighth centuries extended their empire at one 
period from the Indus to the Loire; they have left 
many Arabic place names in Persia, Syria, Egypt, 
North Africa, Spain and the southern part of 
France. 

In Sicily there was an extensive Arab coloniza- 
tion, and more than three hundred local names in 
the island are of Arabic origin—Marsala, for ex- 
ample, which means the port of God. Malta is full 
of them, and contains also many Arabie words in 
the local patois. Marsa (Arabic mirsah, a port) 
occurs as part of the name of many Maltese bays 
and inlets; the Arab wadi, a ravine or river (found 
in Spain as guad), is preserved in vyed or wied; 
the hills are gebel, fountains aayn, wells bir, cas- 
tles cala, caves ghar, villages rahal, houses deyr 
and capes ras. The “al” that occurs in so many 
Spanisl: names is the Arabic for “the.” 

Of special interest to English people are the 
names of Trafalgar and Gibraltar—the first mean- 
ing the promontory of the cave, Taraf-al-ghar 
(Trafalgar is not a “bay,” but a cape), and Gib- 
raltar, Gebel-al-Tarika, meaning the mountain of 
Tarik. Tarif and Tarik were two eighth-century 
chieftains who landed, the first at Tarifa (named 
after him) and the second in the Bay of Algeciras 
(the “island’”’). Algiers is the same word. 

According to one story, Moorish pirates issuing 
from Tarifa to plunder vessels that passed through 
the Strait of Gibraltar found it more convenient 
to exact blackmail on a fixed scale of payment— 
thence called a tariff. According to others, the 
word stands quite innocently for the Arabic word 
that means ‘‘a declaration’”—not an extortion. 
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THE KINDEST FLAG 


URING the wonderful welcome that Paris 
D gave to Gen. Pershing’s troops our soldiers 

were touched and amazed to see groups of 
French children drop to their knees in the street 
as the American flag went by. They were orphans 
and refugees from the invaded districts, who had 
been succored and maintained through American 
effort and generosity, and their gratitude found 
spontaneous expression when they saw the drap- 
eau aux étoiles—the starry flag that had meant so 
much to them already—come to float beside the 
tricolor in the defense of their country. 

Some time before the entry of the United States 
into the war an American relief worker in the 
north of France told of overhearing two little 
French girls in the village where she was staying. 
They were engaged in eager discussion as they 
bent over a school map with the flags of all nations 
printed as a decorative border. 

“Which do you think is the most beautiful flag 
of all, Marie?’’ asked Jeanne, the younger. 

“The American flag,” replied Marie. 

Jeanne was shocked. She had expected a differ- 
ent reply, as a matter of course. 

“But, no!” she cried reproachfully. ‘‘You should 
not say that, Marie; and besides it is not true. Our 
flag is the most beautiful!” 

“Our flag, little silly,’ explained Marie loftily, 
“is not in the affair at all, any more than our 
mother would be if we discussed who was the 
prettiest lady we knew. One does not talk of family 
beauty. Therefore the flag of the Americans, which 
shows the sky and the stars, is naturally the most 
beautiful.” 2 

“Yes,” agreed Jeanne, still a trifle reluctant. 
“Tf you do not count France, the American flag is 
the most beautiful. Certainly it is the kindest flag!” 
she added reflectively. 


ee 


SCRATCH A CHIEF JUSTICE 


HE primitive disposition in man, which re- 

mains unchanged below the surface although 

the appearances are refined, is humorously 
illustrated in the Canadian Magazine by a story 
of Sir Matthew Begbie, Chief Justice of British 
Columbia. 

In a case tried before Sir Matthew, in which 
one man was accused of sandbagging another, the 
evidence for conviction was conclusive, but to his 
amazement and disgust a verdict of “Not Guilty” 
was returned. 

“Gentlemen of the jury, this is your verdict, not 
mine!” thundered Sir Matthew. “If there were 
many repetitions of such conduct as yours trial by 
jury would become a horrible farce and the city of 
Victoria would be turned into a nest of criminals. 
Go! I have nothing more to say to you.” 

He then turned to the prisoner and said sav- 
agely: 

“You are discharged! Go and sandbag some of 
the jurymen; they deserve it!” 


o ¢ 
LANDSEER MUST HAVE GOT AWAY 


““ viet Susan, what did you think of the 
pictures at the Academy?” Mrs. Noyes 
asked her new maid. 

“O mum,” said Susan, ‘‘there was a picture 
called, ‘Two Dogs, after Landseer,’ but I looked 
at it for half an hour and came back to look at it 
again, but I couldn’t see any Landseer!”’ 
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A FROLIC IN THE ORCHARD 


BY MARY LEE DALTON 


e for a frolic, girls 
and boys, 


Come for a frolic, all, 
Where the reddest apples 


And some are golden and When apples are juicy and 


tumble down— 


some are brown— 


Over the orchard wall. 


Fill up the baskets, boys 
and girls, 
Where ripest apples fall ; 
But it’s always fair to stop 
and eat, 


big and sweet, 
Over the orchard wall. 

















ORAWN BY 
HARRIET ROOSEVELT RICHARDS 


NATALIE AND THE 


BY 


L 


FAIRIES 
ANTOINETTE DeC. PATTERSON 
TLE Natalie’s sister and her play- 


mate who lived next door had both 
been taken ill with the measles; 


so Natalie was sent away to Aunt | 


Rachel’s to escape them. It was 
pleasant enough at Aunt Rachel’s, 
except that there were no little 
girls to play with. But Natalie had 
brought with her Mabel, her doll ; 
and as Mabel had never been to 
Aunt Rachel’s before, there was 
plenty to do in just showing her 
round. 

This afternoon Aunt Rachel, 
before setting out on a visit, had 

suggested to Natalie that it 


would be fun to take Mabel | 


and the kitten to the old 
summerhouse and have after- 
noon tea. The cook, she said, 
would give her plenty of milk 
and some fresh sponge cakes. 


So Natalie, with Mabel un- 


der one arm and the kitten | 
under the other, arrived at | 
the summerhouse, where a 
few minutes before she had | 


set a table with three tiny cups and saucers, 
a teapot and a plate of cakes. 

It was really a very delightful tea party, 
with the birds hopping all about, and one 
robin even brave enough to dare the kitten, 
and dart in for a few crumbs right where they 
were sitting. Then the flowers in bloom all 
round the arbor were so very fragrant, espe- 
| cially the pink rambler rose climbing over the 
doorway, and of such wonderful colors! In- 
deed, one bed of late tulips seemed fairly 
aflame with their scarlet and gold. 

After the tea party was over, Natalie laid 
Mabel down on the seat beside her, whereupon 
the doll at once closed her eyes; then the kit- 
ten curled up in Natalie’s lap and did the same 
thing. For a while Natalie stroked the soft | 
fur, and sang to herself a little song that she | 
had heard somewhere, about fairies. ‘‘ This is | 
just the place for them,’’ she thought; and | 
then—for the-bench was broad and comfortable 
—she, too, fell asleep. 

Presently Natalie had a dream: that the 
whole summerhouse was filled with fairies, | 
tiny, radiant creatures, who swung themselves | 
from rose to rose, and laughed with silvery | 
sweetness whenever one caught her foot in a | 
| cobweb and had to be helped out. They also | 
teased a robin, the very one that had come | 
|after the crumbs, most unmercifully, one of 
| them even getting on its back as if for a ride. | 
Finally they decided on a game of hide and 
seek. ‘‘And you, Mr. Robin, must find us,’’ 
they said. So in the*twinkling of an eye every | 
fairy disappeared. 

Then Natalie found herself, in the most 
natural way, addressing the robin. ‘‘I should 
like to play, too,’’ she said, ‘‘for I love hide 
and seek. ’’ 











robin. 
‘*T can at least try,’’ said Natalie. 

So she looked all about the summerhouse, 
inside and out, but never a fairy could she see. 
Just as she was getting 
discouraged the robin 
suddenly began to sing 


From 1 to 


from 1to4al 





‘*You’ll never find them,’’ spoke up the 
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his evening song. Natalie listened very intently, 
feeling somehow that the song had words. 

‘*Look in the tulips, tulips, tulips!’ fluted 
the robin. ‘‘Natalie, Natalie, look, oh, look !’’ 

Then Natalie, although she did not even 
know she had been asleep, woke up—and went 
straight to the tulip bed. 

But how late it must have grown, for the 
sun was nearly down, and, oh, what a disap- 
pointment! Every single tulip was closed for 
the night! 

Of course Natalie could have forced a flower 
open with her fingers, but not for the world 
would she have treated one in such a rough 
way. 

‘*No,’? she said to Mabel and the kitten, 
‘*we’ll go home now, but we’!ll come back ever 
so early to-morrow morning; and then, when 
the tulips open of themselves, we’ll see the 
fairies.’? And she made Mabel and the kitten 
promise not to tell. 

The next morning, very early, the three 
went again to the tulip bed; but, alas! they 
were not early enough. The flowérs were open 
wide and the fairies had flown. It was a great 
disappointment to Natalie—so great that at 
breakfast she had to tell Aunt Rachel all 
about it. She was glad that she did, for Aunt 
Rachel comforted her. 

‘*My dear Natalie,’’ she said, ‘‘even if you 
had got to the tulip bed in time, you would 
not have seen the fairies; for there’s never 
one that I have known of that wasn’t invisible. 
But don’t you think it is a great deal to have 
seen the very place in which the robin said 
they were hiding while we searched ?”’ 


ee 
PUZZLES 
1. REBUSES 


What does this tell us about the garden? 
path . path 


What does this tell us about a boy named Tom? 
0 
betomd 


2. NUMERICAL ENIGMAS 
a seven, four, eight, a haven of rest; 
ive, two, one, eight will never go; 
Five, six, three, seven picks out the best; 
My whole the smallest thing we know. 
iy ome. two, three and seven is deep; 
tight, two, four, five you make with care; 
Six, seven, four, five comes while you sleep; 
My whole has songs for maidens fair. 


3. ACROSTICS 

In peace I am, and not in strife; 

I find a place in every life; 

In mirth I mingle, not in woe, 

And what I am you cannot know; 

Yet fairies know me very well, 

And in their haunts I love to dwell. 
You’ll find me at rest, but never in motion; 
I dwell on the land and deep in the ocean; 
I’m fond of the valley, but not of the hill; 
Yet high in the heavens you’ll find me still, 
If you look in the night, and never by day; 
And now can you guess, ere I flutter away? 


4. RIDDLE 
Sometimes I am a golden coin 
That fits a British hand ; 
Sometimes I am a noisy fowl, 
Sometimes I am a land. 
Affix me to an animal 
That’s found on any farm, 
And make another small enough 
To carry in one arm. 


5. SCRAMBLED AND SPICED 


Arrange ten of these eleven letters to form a 
word that indicates the way in which you begin to 


solve this puzzle: tilaryeppxe. 


Arrange nine of these ten letters to find a friend: 


emnniooape. 


Arrange twelve of these thirteen letters 7 
Fo . ta to find a feast: ggohiinnasvtk. 
s 6. STAR 6 2 


2 the mother of a disciple; 


from 1 to 3 a Christian woman of Joppa; 


1eroine of Shakespeare ; from 


1 to 5 a daughter of Job; from 1 to 6a 

woman who witnessed the crucifixion; 5 3 
from 1 to 7 an English queen; from 2 to 

3 to 4to 5 to6 to 7 a Jewish queen. All 

the names have six letters. 4 
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The Ideal Home Piano 
is the small grand. Above is shown 
our newest and smallest, a Colonial 
model of artistic simplicity and rare 
musical charm. 


Ivers & Pond 
PIANOS 


Embody every improvement which 
half a century's experience can sug- 
gest. They are used in over 450 
leading educational institutions and 
65,000 homes. 

Where no dealer sells the IVERS & POND 
we quote lowest prices and ship “on 
approval” tho’ your home be in the 
most remote village in the United States. 
Attractive easy payment plans. Every 
intending buyer should have our new 
catalogue. Write for it. 


Fill Out and Send This Coupon to 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO. 
115 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
Please mail me your new catalogue and valuable 
information to buyers. 
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Creators 
and Stay of Civilization 
EDUCATION AND RELIGION 


In -~ ——neee and Religious edifices and 
temples 


Whiting-Adams Brushes 


are used for painting, Sessmating, ats cleaning, 
sweeping, dusting, sanitation and other pur- 
poses. Best bristles, Vulcan Rubber Ce- 
mented method of holding bristlesin brushes. 
Over ten th kinds and sizes; every 
brush want supplied. 


Send for Illustrated Literature. Dept. H | 


John L. Whiting-J. J. Adams Co. 


BOSTON, U.S.A. 
Brush Manufacturers for Over 100 Years 


Whiting-Adams Brushes Awarded Gold Medal and 
Official Blue Ribbon, Highest Award at 
Panama-Pacific Exposition, 1915 
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THIS SIGN-BOYS 


is for 3-in-One—the perfect bicycle oil. It oils 
the bearings exactly right and makes them 
run about 100 times easier. 3-in-One won’t 
collect dirt, gum and hurt your wheels like 
inferior greasy oils. 3-in-One cleans and pol- 
ishes all metal parts, and absolutely prevents 
rust. 


Always use 3-in-One on every part of your 
gun, just like any sportsman. Every gunner 
will tell you it’s the only oil on earth. Try 
3-in-One also on your ice and roller skates, 
fishing reel, golf clubs, scroll saw, camera, 
printing press, magic lantern and every tool 
in your tool chest. A few drops of 3-in-One 
will preserve and keep pliable your catcher’s 
gloves; also prevent rust on your mask. 


FR 


to live boys. 


Write this very day for a gener- 
——ous free sample and the helpful 
J3-in-One Dictionary. Both free 
Get yours now / 

3-in-One is sold at all drug, grocery and 
general stores, in 3-size bottles: 15c, 25c, 50c. 


Three-in-One Oil Co. 


165 AIB. Broadway, New York City 
STAMPS 





75 var. foreign 2c. Name paper, 


QUAKER STAMP C0O., Toledo, Ohio 








THE 


TRAGEDY OF “TAHM” 


ONDURAS, the negro odd-job man in the 
H service of Mrs. Winifred James during her 
residence in an isolated camp community 

near Colon, possessed the nameless something that 
led animals to trust him. He easily tamed wild birds 
and squirrels, and with the domestic fowls under 
his charge he was on terms of reciprocal affection. 
They would not come at the reiterated call of any 
other member of the household, but if Honduras 
waved a careless signal with his hand they flocked 
hastily about him in response. He was willing, 
despite his fondness for his feathered friends, that 


| most of them, in good time, should go the destined 
| way of fowls; but with Tom, the great turkey, it 
was different. Mrs. James, in her book, A Woman 


in the Wilderness, relates the tragic idyl of their 
devotion. 

As her birthday approached, an elaborate and 
festal dinner was planned to celebrate the occa- 
sion, and dreadful rumors found their way to the 
ears of Honduras. He came up to the veranda 
and, peering through the screens, remarked in- 
quiringly: 

**Ma’am?” 

“Yes, Honduras.” 

“About de turkey. De baas say you going to kill 
him?” 

“Yes, Honduras.”’ 

“No, mistress, you can’t kill Tahm.” 

“Why not?” 

“Him a beautiful bud, mistress.” 

“I know; that’s one of the reasons why we’re 
going to eat him.” 

‘No, mistress; him a beautiful bud to look at.” 

“T dare say, but that won’t keep us from being 
hungry. He’s going to give us a dinner party.” 

There was a pause; then Honduras suggested, 
“De Tahm very old—yes, mistress, he very old.” 
Then hopefully, after a pause, “Perhaps he run 
away, mistress.” 

But he did not run away; the family were too 
keenly on guard. Out of consideration for Hondu- 
ras, however, no more was said about the ap- 
proaching sacrifice, in which he evidently could 
not bring himself to believe, and when the deed 
was done it was in his absence, and the body of 
the victim was hung up in a storeroom where the 
negro would not have to see it. Unfortunately the 
severed head was overlooked, and poor Honduras 
found it. He held it in ‘his hands, gazing upon it 
with stupefaction. 

‘What is dat?” he murmured. “Who kill Tahm? 
Tahm dead!” 

Later, he came and asked for the turkey bones, 
that they might not be given to the dogs. His master 
thought this merely an excuse to beg them for 
soup for himself. 

“No, baas, I keep dem all together and bury 
them,” he said patiently. “I no eat Tahm.” 

The master still doubted, but the next night at 
dusk master and mistress, as they sat together in 
the house, heard a sound they had never heard be- 
fore; a repetition of three or four notes, mournful, 
plaintive, insistent. They stole outside to look and 
listen. 

Down on the steep side of the hill below the 
kitchen, in dusk that almost obscured him, and 
with the cocoanut palms rustling faintly over his 
head in the night breeze, sat Honduras, piping 
softly on a tin whistle. At his feet was a deep hole, 
newly dug. And in it lay a little heap of something 
covered over with hibiscus blooms. It was the last 
of “Tahm.” 

Se 9 


THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS AND YPRES 


V E EN Mrs. Mary Roberts Rinehart was 
taking her three-hundred-mile trip across 
the Rocky Mountains on horseback, which 

she describes in Through Glacier Park, one of 
those little incidents occurred that so often remind 
us of what is many times termed “the smallness of 
the world.” Mrs. Rinehart had recently returned 
from the European battle lines. 

While working slowly up a mountain side, she 
says, I told the chief ranger of the park that I had 
seen a good many Western horses at the front in 
France. 

“Do you remember any of the brands ?” he asked. 

I did. A Diamond-Z flank brand on a black horse 
at Ypres. 

“That’s curious,” the ranger commented. “That 
man just alfead of us has shipped a carload of 
Montana horses to the front, and I believe that is 
his brand.” 

We called to the man ahead, and he halted. Up 
we rode and demanded his brand. It was the 
Diamond-Z. He showed it to me registered in his 
notebook. 

So there, where we could see out over what 
seemed unlimited space, where the earth appeared 
a vast thing, we decided that, after all, it was a 
small place. 

eg 


GETTING RID OF AN INCUBUS 


N his autobiography, Mr. J. F. Fuller, acade- 
I mician and architect, tells how he got rid of a 
thing that he intensely disliked—his top hat. 

I possessed one for a brief time, he says, for it 
was borne upon me, from all sides, that I must 
have it to be married in—that it was really part 
and parcel of the ceremony, and that to appear on 
the solemn occasion in a cap or soft felt hat would 
be an outrage. 

The time was one to foster a complaisant mood, 
and I complied with the wishes of my friends. But 
later on, when I came to fully realize my position, 
to consider that I might do the hat an injury, or 
that if I did not part with it 1 should have to pur- 
chase a special plush-lined case and a special 
brush for it, which was neither a hair brush nora 
clothes brush, I took the desperate resolve that, 
come what would, I would get rid of it. 

A happy thought occurred to me, and I made it 
a present to a “cabby” on the first opportunity. 
His gratitude was immense, and so was my satis- 
faction. 

Ss 


ACCLIMATED 


ARRIGAN was out walking with his new 
bull pup when he met a friend. Everybody’s 
Magazine reports the conversation. 

“That’s a fine-looking brute,” said the friend, 
who was an admirer of blooded dogs. ‘‘Where do 
you keep him?” 

“Oh, up in my room,” said Harrigan. 

“Don’t you know that it isn’t healthy to keep a 
dog in your room?” asked the friend. 

“Oh, he’s used to it now,” Harrigan answered. 























The Boy 
Who Pegged Shoes 
Besides pegging his usual 
quota of shoes each day, 
W.L. Douglas was obliged 
to gather fuel to keep the 
fires going. 


CAUTION—Be sure 
the price stamped on 
the bottom has not 
been erased or raised 
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L.DOUGLAS 


‘*THE SHOE THAT HOLDS ITS SHAPE”? 


$3 $3.50 ‘4 $4.50 $5 ‘6 ‘7 “8 
















- can — Money by 
W. L. Douglas 
tea e Best Known 


Shoes in the World. 


. L. Douglas name and the 
retail price is stamped on 

the bottom of every pair of shoes 
at the factory. The value is guar- 
anteed and the wearer protected 
against high prices for inferior 
shoes. The retail prices are the 
same everywhere. They cost 
no more in San Francisco than 
they do in New York. They 
are always worth the price 
paid for them. 

he quality of W. L. Doug- 

las product is guaranteed Best in the World 
by more than 40 years experi- $3 $2.50 $2 
ence in making fine shoes. 
The smart styles are the leaders in the fashion centres 
of America. They are made in a well-equipped factory 
at Brockton, Mass., by the highest paid, skilled shoe- 
makers, under the direction and supervision of experi- 
enced men, all working with an honest determination to 
make the best shoes for the price that money can buy. 

BEWARE OF FRAUD. None genuine unless 


W. L. Douglas name and the retail price is 
t d on the bott TAKE NO 'S SUBSTITUTE 


For sale by over 9000 shoe dealers and 105 
W. L. Douglas stores in the large cities. If not con- 
venient to call at W. L. Douglas store, ask your 
local dealer for W. L. Douglas shoes. If he cannot 
supply you, take no other make. 

Write for booklet, showing how to order shoes 
by mail, postage free. 


Monge 


BOYS SHOES 





President 
W. L. DOUGLAS SHOE CO., 
157 Spark St., Brockton, Mass. 








Don't 
Take a 


With a 
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treatment. 


and forever, 


BAUER & 


ON’T handicap 


yourself in a business way or 
socially with a painfulcorn. There’s no need 
to keep your mind on your corn. 


Blue-jay—the easy way—brings instant re- 

lief from pain. And your corns are gone in 48 
hours. That is, the average corn. Some very 
stubborn cases require a second or third 


Millions upon millions of corns have been removed the 
Blue-jay way. Millions of families keep a supply on hand, 
and they never have corns. 


Paring corns brings only temporary relief. And harsh 
liquids are dangerous. 


Makers of Surgical Dressings, etc. 










Trip 


You, too, can be freed now 


Blue-jay is the scientific way. 
BLACK, Chicago and New York 

















25c Packages 
3 + at Druggists 


Blue-jay 


Stops Pain—Ends Corns 


instantly 


Also Blue-jay 
Bunion Plasters 
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The bridge over 
Winter’s woes 


Of course you are anxious to 
get your year’s coal supply. 
But the far more important 
thing is to buy the quality 
of heating outfit that will 
get out of the coal every 
ounce of its stored-up heat 
energy—and which will dis- 
tribute that heat exactly 
where and when you need it. 
There is one unfailing 
“bridge” to fuel economy 
and ideal comfort— 


[\eRICAN [DEAL 


Thousands of families are living 
comfortably and most econo- 
mically, heating every room in 
the house without the employ- 
ment of extra help, with least 
attention to firing the boiler 
because IDEAL Boilers have 
generous fire pots to hold enough 
fuel to last from 16 to 24 hours 
in chilly weather. 


Ask anyone who went through last 
Winter with IDEAL-AMERICAN 
heating “for his record of results.” You 
will invariably hear that the user was. 
highly delighted with the little atten- 


IDEAL Boiler required. 


This is due to the far-sighted quality policy 
of this company in making these goods just as 
ect in material and workmanship as can 
produced, knowing from many years of 
experience in America, Europe, and Japan all 
the conditions and requirements of an ideal 
heating plant. 


Ask local dealer about 
IDEAL-AMERICAN heating 


Any kind or size of building, old or 
new, can be successfully equipped. 
Almost every town or city of the 

United States has 
one or many build- 
ings successfully 
heated by IDEAL- 
AMERICAN out- 
fits — residences, 
stores, apartments, 
churches, schools, 
office buildings, 
public institutions, 
cottages, and gar- 
ages. Phone any 
local dealer today ! 
Bridge over Win- 
ter’s discomforts by 
sending for valu- 
able book (free ): 
“Ideal Heating.” 

Don’t delay. 





IDEAL Boiler fuel 
pots mix the air and 
coal gases as in a 
modern gas mantle, 
extracting ALL the 
heat from the fuel. 


An unfailing Cleaner 





Ask for catalog of ARCO 
WAND Vacuum Cleaner 


with iron suction pipe run- 
ning to each floor. Sold 
on Easy Payments. 





AMERICAN RADIATOR (OMPANY 


Showrooms and Warehouses in all large cities 
Write Department 30 
816-822 S. Michigan Ave. CHICAGO 
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NATURE & SCIENCE | 
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ANITARY SAFEGUAKDS.—The present 
war has put an end to the tradition that in war 
disease is more deadly than bullets. To understand 
how true the statement was, it is necessary only 
to recall the records of the war with Spain in 
1898, The deaths from sickness as compared with 
those from wounds were about as six to one, 
whereas among the Canadian troops in the present 
war the ratio is as one to twenty. In a recent in- 
terview with a writer for the New York Times, 
Surg. Gen. William C. Gorgas said that the change 
is due entirely to improvement in sanitation and 
preventive medicine. “I doubt,” said Gen. Gorgas, 
“if the killing with weapons, although unprece- 
dented in actual numbers, is as great in proportion 
to the number of men engaged as has been the 
ease in some previous wars. For example, take 
our Battle of Gettysburg. One third of all the men 
who went into that battle were left on the field. 
There has been no such proportionate loss as that 
in any of the big battles of the present war, although 
they are of much longer duration. Also, take the 
casualty figures from Canada. They show, roughly 
speaking, that Canada in three years has lost not 
quite one man in five, counting sick, dead and 
wounded. But Grant, in the course of three months 
in his advance from the Rappahannock to Peters- 
burg lost more than the entire army with which 
he started. He started with one hundred and 
fifty thousand men, but he had two hundred thou- 
sand casualties, counting the deaths and wounds 
of the original force and the reinforcements that 
joined it on the way from river to river.” Gen. 
Gorgas also called attention to the fact that all the 
old terrors of the army have been forced to sur- 
render to science. Typhoid is now eliminated by 
vaccine, and the same is true of various lesser dis- 
eases. The freedom from dysentery is now known 
to be merely an intelligent handling of water sup- 
ply, which is a part of the A BC of army, as of 
civilian, sanitation. The measles, which visits large 
army camps as surely as it visits public schools, 
scarlet fever and other infectious or contagious 
diseases are all kept in hand by the methods of 
quarantine now in force in the armies. That is the 
reason that only one in every four hundred and 
eleven Canadian soldiers has died of disease in 
nearly three years. Gen. Gorgas believes that the 
men who serve in this war and who escape wounds 
will be, on the whole, in better physical condition 
when they come out than when they entered the 
army. “I think so in spite of the hardships peculiar 
to trench warfare, because of the life of the men 
in the open air and their scientifically selected, 
wholesome food. Also, the farther we can keep 
alcohol from the soldiers, the better it will be for 
them and for the countries they serve. I am in 
favor of eliminating alcohol from the army alto- 
gether.” - 
HEORY versus FACTS.—In the last ten or 
twenty years both astronomers and geologists 
have begun to attack the old theory that the crust 
of the earth has been gradually cooling off even 
within recent geological times. According to a 
writer in Science Conspectus, one of the strongest 
arguments against the theory is the discovery of 
evidences that there have been glaciers in almost 
every known geological period. Such characteristic 
glacial marks as till, or boulder clay, striated peb- 
bles, polished and grooved rock floor, over which 
the ice moved, are as common far back in the 
earth’s history as they are throughout the last 
great ice age. A glacial period greater than that 
which lately covered much of North America and 
Europe scoured the lands round the Indian Ocean 
at the close of the Paleozoic era, twenty million 
years or more ago. Just previous to the Paleozoic 
era there occurred another great ice age, of whose 
wide area of distribution there is accumulating 
proof. Glacial deposits of that age are known in 
Europe, Asia, Africa and Australia. Finally, till 
and ice-scratched pebbles have been found across 
northern Ontario for a distance of eight hundred 
miles and from latitude forty-six degrees to fifty 
degrees in rocks of Lower-Huronian age, which 
are next to the oldest rock formation known. 
There is evidence of glacial deposits of similar age 
in Scotland and possibly in China. Still another 
argument against the earlier theory of the very 
gradual refrigeration of the climate of the world 
is the complete evidence that glacial areas have 
diminished, and tropical or semitropical climates 
now prevail over the greater part of the earth. 
RIED EGGS IN WAX.—The American Mu- 
seum of Natural History in New York City 
has prepared a special exhibit to illustrate some 
of the principal problems of food conservation 
that now confront the United States and the rest 
of the world. One very interesting part of the ex- 
hibit is a number of remarkable models of food 
portions served in the average restaurant, with 
labels that show the energy value of each portion 
in relation to its cost. Through the courtesy of the 
American Museum Journal we reproduce pictures 
of two of the models. They are so natural that few 
of the many visitors realize that they are artificial. 
Among the materials used in the reproductions of 
beefsteak, lamb chops, potatoes, beans and ice 
cream are paraffin, plaster and a kind of Japanese 





seaweed known as agar. Some of the articles are 
cast in moulds, others, such as the very realistic 
cake “Napoleon,’’ must be made entirely by hand. 


After the mould is made, the specimen is cast in | 


wax; then the minute defects of the cast are tooled 
out, and finally the perfect casts are painted with 
oil colors, the artist having the real article before 
him as a model, Sliced tomatoes and hard-boiled 
eggs are very hard to reproduce, because of their 
translucent quality. Ice cream is made by boiling 
wax and flour together, moulding the mass into 
shape, then cutting it into portions and coloring it. 
Chocolate creams that look temptingly real are 
made of paraffin. About two months’ time was 
spent preparing the exhibit, which is designed to 
bring before the public the calorie values of the 
various foods commonly used. The artist, Miss A. 
M. Renaud, has been only three years in this coun- 
try, having had her training for the work in Europe. 
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Don’t be dismayed if your children come from 
play with their stockings in holes. There isa 
way to prevent it, nine times out of ten. And 
we have discovered that method and offer it to 
you in Holeproof Hosiery. 

We search the markets for long-fiber yarns, 
fine-spun and super-strong. And we prove their 
tensile strength in laboratory tests before we 
knit them into Holeproof. . 

Yarns that fall below our standard are 
promptly rejected. In knitting we re-inforce 
the hose where the wear is greatest. The chil- 
dren’s styles are ribbed and extra elastic—hence 
very difficult to tear. 

Thousands of mothers buy no other kind— 
and seldom have to darn. Haven’t you ever 


HOLEPROOF HOSIERY CO., 
London, Canada 
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The Most Rigid Test Of Haday 
Is The Wear That Children Give 


thought to try Holeproof? Do. You'll be de- 
lighted; this we know. 

Children’s, 35c per pair and up. 

Men’s, 30c and up. Women’s, 40c and up. 

Your whole family should wear Holeproof 
Hosiery—cotton, lisle, or silk, in any weight 
or shade. Though fine in texture, they cutwear 
the ordinary hose that’s made of 
thick, coarse threads. 

Most good stores have these 
famous hose. If you don’t find 
them near you, we'll ship direct, 
charges paid. 

Get our illustrated Holeproof 
booklet free. Write today. 


ie g WIS. 


Liverpool, En: 





Beg US Pet Oftcy rar 
Look for this 

mark on every 

a pair; none gen- 
(912) uine without it 
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T# AT is what almost every 

boy and girl between three 
and twelve years of age is 
saying and wishing. 


The SKUDDER Car goes like the 
wind—ten to twelve miles an hour 
—easily operated by very small 
youngsters, by the shifting of the 
weight of the body from one foot 
to the other. 


IT WORKS on a double-ratchet. direct 
drive which cannot get out of order. It 
is also a coaster. It is ball-bearing with 
12 and 10-inch rubber-tired wire wheels. 
The steel frame is practically unbreak- 
able and will withstand the hardest kind 
of service and rough treatment. 


PARENTS of boys and girls: The Skud- 
der Car not only means the top limit of fun 
for your children, but it also means out- 
door air, better health, muscle building— 
robust, good natured youngsters around 
your home. 


The SKUDDER Car is sold by many of 
the best dealers throughout the United 
States—toy stores, hardware stores, de- 
partment stores, etc. There is no suc- 
cessful substitute for the Skudder Car— 
as any boy who ever rode one can tell you 
—either in speed or hard wear or real fun. 


Write us today for complete particulars. 





Janesville Products Co. 
Department 99 


Janesville, Wisconsin 
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MEND IT TODAY 1!10¢ 


CLASS PIN FREE 


will be given boy or girl selling 1 doz. 
of our class pins. Pins shown, 2 colors, 

No. 384. 3 initials, any date, hard enamel on WNo. 382. 
| Silver plate 20 cts. each, $2.00 doz. Free Catalogue of 300 designs. 


| Metal Arts Co., 87 So. Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 


DEAN ACADEMY, Franklin, Mass. 


51st Year. Young men and young women find here a 

homelike atmosphere, thorough and efficient training in 

every department of a broad culture, a loyal and helpful 

school spirit. Liberal endowment permits liberal terms, 

$300—$350 per year. Special course in Domestic Science. 
For catalogue and information address, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., Principal. 




















Driver Agents Wanted 








‘rite - ease oi laa ill ‘ee 
complete line of bic: cycles, 
@ tires and ou pis. and particulars o: 
marve leon a bicycle. 
You will ane sstonished at our Jow prices 


ble terms. 
RIDER AGENTS Wanted-—Boys 
make money taking orders for Bicycles, 
» Tires and Sundries from our big catal 
usiness direct = the namng bicy le 
i oe ae until you 4a#0w 
what we can do for you. "WRIT us. 


MEAD CYCLE CO., DEPT. A-50, CHICAGO 





easiest. “Rats seek 


Rat Bis-Kit 


eat it readily, and dle out- 
doors. Don’t board rats! 
Get Rat Bis-Kit of your drug- 
gist or general store and be 
rid of them. 15c, 25c. 
Kill roaches and water bugs 
. with Rat Bis-Kitpaste. 
In tubes 25c. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an_ illus- | 


trated weekly paper for all the family. 
its subscription price is $2.00 a year, in advance, 
including postage prepaid to any address in the 
United States, $2.25 to Canada, and $3.00 to foreign 
countries. Entered at the Post Office, Boston, 
Mass., as second-class matter. 

New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payiment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 


Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
mail, should be by Post Office oney Order or 
Express Money Order. When neither of these can 
be procured, send the money ina Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

sires tates should be addressed and orders made payable 

PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
Commonwealth Ave. and St. Paul St., Boston, Mass. 








ACNE 


CNE is one of the most common of skin 
diseases, and one of the most trying, 
because in its most frequent form 
its chosen point of attack is the face 
of the young of both sexes, at just 
that time of life when they should 
look their best, and when they suffer 
most acutely from looking their 
worst. 

A case of simple acne is not hard for anyone to 
diagnose. Succeeding crops of pimples on the fore- 
head, on the chin, and sometimes covering both 
cheeks, or reaching down the shoulders and the 
back, among which blackheads are plentifully 
mingled —that is acne simplex, and suffering 
enough it causes. With it is also likely to be asso- 
ciated an unsightly oiliness of texture and an en- 
largement of the pores of the skin, both of which 
either improve or entirely disappear when the 
acne is cured. 





Time will cure most cases of acne, but it is | 


natural that youth is unwilling to wait, and many 
things can be done to hasten the cure. The relief 
of acne is largely a matter of perfect hygiene. It 
may therefore be regarded as an opportunity for 
its victim to begin to put in practice all those rules 
that will prove of benefit through the remainder 
of life. A well-regulated diet in which candy, cakes 
and rich desserts are conspicuous by their absence 
and thorough washing with clean water and good 
soap help greatly in curbing the disease. Well- 
aired bedrooms and proper breathing habits are 
two other foes of acne. 

The local treatment of the disease, whether as- 
tringent or emollient, or both, must be adapted to 
each individual case, as it always includes some 
antiseptic application, the strength and nature of 
which the physician in charge must determine. 


* ee 
BEHIND THE VEILS 


ELL, Drusilla is critical, and maybe 
a mite more,” declared Miss Ann 
Tenney, “but after yesterday after- 
noon she can’t go home and say 
folks in Norley don’t know how to 
do things properly. Minnie Wimble 
just laid herself out on that tea, I 
ean tell you, and if it wasn’t stylish 
I don’t know what is!” 

“T hear that one of the guests was stylish, too,” 
suggested Mrs. Peters. ““Most everybody who’s 
been in has something to say about Luella Pressey 
and what she wore. Lucretia Odlin says her dress 
was Paris, every line of it, and must have cost 
Pa Pressey a pretty penny. But then, of course, 
Lucretia Odlin —” 

“Of course,” assented Ann Tenney. ‘Take off 
half, and trim the other half a quarter, and be sure 
to shrink the rest—when it’s one of Lucretia’s 
yarns. Luella’s dress was pretty, though, and cer- 
tainly did have an air—I shouldn’t wonder if it 
really was Boston—she went through, you know, 
when she visited Henry’s folks in Connecticut. 
And it wasn’t so much the dress after all; it was 
the little touches —” 

“They said she wore two veils,” said Mrs. Peters; 
“both of ’em down over her face, too.” 

“She did. It must be the very latest fashionable 
dodge, I suppose ; she had ’em pinned just so, and 
couldn’t push ’em up, and didn’t darst take the 
pins out. She managed to work the edge of a sand- 
wich up under enough to nibble it a mite for the 
sake of politeness; but when it came to teacups, 
she didn’t even pretend. She just declined to take 
any tea at all, and sat smiling sweetly through two 
thicknesses the whole afternoon. The top one was 
black Chantilly, and made circular. I must say it 
was a beauty.” 

“Lucretia said the underneath one was pink—or 
else Luella’d done something to touch up her com- 
plexion.” 

“It wasn’t pink—it was white. And as to Luella’s 
complexion —” 

“Of course I made allowances for Lucretia 
Odlin —” 

“Of course. But, really, if we didn’t know Luella 
too well, I’ll admit I might have thought—only, if 
she was in the habit of doing it at all, she’d have 
done it better. It wasn’t on even; I mean, it didn’t 
look even.” 

“Ann Tenney! You don’t mean to say that you 
really believe —” 

“I don’t know what I believe, and that’s the 
truth. Luella’s naturally the clear, pale kind, and 
how she got a color bright enough to show rosy 
through two veils, unless she — And yet I can’t 
believe she would, either.” 

“She didn’t, Ann,” remarked Mrs. Susan Bessey 





as she trundled puffily into the room, nodded a | 


greeting and dropped into an easy-chair. “Have 
you both forgotten that Luella is a Pressey ? Queer 
things happen to the Presseys as natural as three 
meals a day to the rest of us. Poor Luella had to 
wear those veils if she was going to show herself 
in public.” \ 


“IT remember when her sister Myra most choked | 


on a frozen egg,” said Ann Tenney reminiscently. 
“And there was Dorabel, stained her hands blue 
with something that took three weeks to wear off; 


| and: little Flo fell into a barrel head down, and 
| couldn’t get out; and Lauretta swallowed a needle, 
| and it worked out at her elbow, didn’t it? And —” 

“Tf you start telling the things that have hap- 
pened in the Pressey family, we shan’t get round to 
what’s happened to Luella till sundown,” pro- 
tested Mrs. Peters. “What was it, Susan?” 

“Only that she was reaching up to a high shelf 
and brought a sheet of fly paper tumbling right 
| down on her face. It all wrapped round and stuck, 
—it was old, and the sticky part had grown gummy 
and thick most like tar,—and it most pulled the 
skin off in patches when she tore it away, and 
poisoned her some besides. She’d got over the 
worst of it; but she wa’n’t looking right yet, and if 
she was to go to Minnie Wimble’s tea at all, why, 
| she needed veils. So she wore ’em. That’s all.” 

“If that wasn’t a real Pressey performance!” 
cried Ann Tenney. 

Mrs. Peters smiled grimly. “I’m looking forward 
to my next meeting with Lucretia Odlin,” she ob- 
served. “It'll be a pleasure to see her face when I 
explain those extry elegant veils and what was 
behind ’em!” 

2 & 


NO SCARING HER 
F'«: several weeks at the beginning of the 


war, Pont-a-Mousson, although it was directly 
on the frontier, saw no soldiers, French or 
German. It was a time of dramatic suspense. The 
best description of it, says Mr. Henry Sheahan 
in A Volunteer Poilu, came from the lips of the 


| housekeeper of Wisteria Villa, a splendid, brave 


Frenchwoman who had never left her post. 

She was short, of a clear, tanned complexion, 
and always had her hair lightly rolled up in a little 
classic pug. She was as fearless of shells as a 
soldier in the trenches, and once went to a de- 
serted orchard, virtually in the trenches, to get 
some apples for messieurs les Américains. When 
asked why she did not get them at a safer place, 
she replied that she did not have to pay for these 
apples, as the land belonged to her father. 

Her ear for shells was the most accurate in the 
neighborhood, and when a deafening crash would 
shake the kettles on the stove and rattle the tea- 
cups, she could tell you exactly from what direction 
it had come and the probable caliber. 1 remember, 
one morning, seeing her wash dishes while the 
Germans were shelling. The window over the sink 
opened directly on the dangerous area, and she 





| her hands in the soapy water, or wiping dry the 
blue-and-white dinner service of Wisteria Villa, 
she never even bothered to look up to see where 
the shells were landing. Suddenly two ‘“‘seventy- 
sevens” went off with a horrid pop. 

“Those are only ‘seventy -sevens,’” she mur- 
mured, as if to herself. 

We next heard a fearful swish and the house 
rocked to the din of an explosion. 

“That’s a ‘two-hundred-and-ten’—the rogues! 
Oh, the rogues!” she exclaimed, in the tone she 
might have used in scolding a boy. 

At night, when the kitchen was cleared up, she 
sat down to write her daily letter to her soldier 
son, and, once this duty finished, liked nothing 
better than a friendly chat. 


co ¢? 


WAR IS DECLARED 
Niws: can accuse the gentleman who inserted 


this spirited notice in a Western newspaper 

of violating international law by attacking 
without warning! Bulletins from the seat of war 
are unfortunately lacking. 

“Several times recently the life of my wife and 
my own life have been placed in jeopardy by reck- 
less automobiles, selfishly regardless of the safety 
of no one’s life and limb but their own. To all such 
miserable whelps I wish to say, with all the em- 
phasis which the law will permit me to use in print, 
that I have provided myself with a forty-eight 
caliber revolver and have it loaded. When J drive 
out behind my old family mare and any Kansas 
City dude or wooden-headed resident of this or 
any other community tries recklessly to run me 
down, I will, to the best of my ability, endeavor 
to perforate his tires and his legs. This is no idle 
threat, as anyone who tests the matter will find to 
his sorrow. Things have come to a pretty pass 
when a law-abiding, taxpaying citizen cannot use 
the highway except at the risk of being killed by 
some lop-eared lout with a 2x4 brain and a 10x12 
gall. I mean business.—Joe Stephenson.” 

, 
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A PEARL FARM 


Ts New York Mail describes an extensive 
salt-water farm in Japan where the gardeners 
encourage oysters to make pearls. The farm 
has an area of about fifty square miles, and the 
water varies in depth from five to fifteen fathoms. 
The pearl farmer selects spots where the oyster 
spawn is plentiful, and plants small rocks and 
stones. As soon as they are covered with oyster 
spat he places them in special beds, where they lie 
undisturbed until the third year. 

It is said that an oyster will not produce a pearl 
unless a foreign substance irritates it. As soon as 
it feels the irritation, it proceeds to cover the 
troublesome object with nacre, layer upon layer, 
until, after a few years, it has made a pearl. When 
the oysters are large enough the pearl farmer 
takes them from their beds and, carefully opening 
them, introduces into their bodies a tiny speck of 


years the oyster has coated the foreign substance 
with nacre and has made a pearl. 


So ¢ 


PUNISHMENT TO FIT THE CASE 


URING recent manceuvres, says the Bristol 
Times, a captain called one of his sergeants 
one day and said, “Sergeant, note down 





| slovenly turnout on parade.” 


| 


might have been killed any minute. Standing with | 





| ‘Beg pardon, captain,” responded the sergeant, | 


some foreign substance. After that he replaces | 
them in the sea. At the end of from three to five | 


Private Bates, one day on bread and water for | 


| “but that won’t make any difference to Bates, He’s | 


| @ vegetarian.” 
“Then,” said the captain, “give him one day on 
meat and soup.” 


SHE FINALLY GOT ATTENTION 


Inas present, but, much to her disappoint- 
ment, no one of the guests at the Christmas 


their obtuseness or indifference, she exclaimed: 
“O dear, I’m so warm in my new ring!” 





| [LD Lydia had been given a ring as a Christ- 


dinner had noticed it. Finally, unable to withstand | 





On the inviting autumn 
roads to woods and river 





BLUE STREAKS 


TRADE MARK REG. U, S PAT. OFF. 





hey Can Reclaim 
Your Bicycle 





On the een 
and river, you’l 


autumn roads to woods 
very likely find more bi- 


cycles equipped with Blue Streak Tires than 


you saw last spring. 


If you are one of those 
who trudge around on 
holidays and after school 
instead of riding where 
you please, you prob- 
ably know the reason. 


The wheels that had 
poor tires went back to 
garret and shed during 
the summer because tire 
trouble took all the sport 
out of riding. 


In this best bicycle sea- 
son of the year their 
owners are reclaiming 
them with Blue Streak 
Tires. 


If you have an -unused 
bicycle, take off its most 
troublesome tire and 
compare it with one of 
these Goodyears. 


You’ll find the Good- 
year lighter and there- 
fore use will prove it’ 
vastly stronger. 


The toughest tire rubber 
is live and very light. 


That’s the kind of rubber 
out of which we make 
your Blue Streak. 


Boys everywhere are wearing Goodyear Bicycle Caps. 


We could make the tire 
much heavier by using 
only a small amount of 
light, real rubber mixed 
with heavy chemicals. 


But such a tire wouldn’t 
last as Blue Streaks last. 


And they won’t make 
pedaling as easy as Blue 
Streaks make it for you. 


In every way they help 
you get all the trouble- 
free sport and easy speed 
out of your bicycle. 


If you go to several deal- 
ers before you buy, 
you’ll find that the price 
everywhere is $3.25 for 
this non-skid tire with 
the good looking blue 
streaks. 


And you'll generally no- 
tice that they are the 
only tires for which the 
demand is so great that 
they are sold by more 
than one dealer in your 
locality. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
Akron, Ohio 


Ask your dealer. 


They’re especially popular with Bicycle Clubs—name of club printed on the cap. 
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Do You Know Why Chandler Leads | 
All Other High-Grade Cars ? 


O you know why in four years’ time the Chandler has passed and left 
D behind, one by one, a long line of other well-known cars? 

There are perhaps several reasons, all of which would appear very 
clearly if you had the opportunity or took the time to analyze the history and 
business policies of the automobile industry. But there is one big basic reason 
which to you as a motorist is the essential reason, and that one reason is this 
—that ever since the first Chandler car was designed and built and marketed 
four years ago last month, the Chandler has offered the finest of design, con- 
struction, and equipment at the lowest possible price. 

The Chandler today offers this excess of value, this dependability of service, 
just as distinctly as at any time in the four years past. 


Choose the Chandler for Your Car 
FIVE ATTRACTIVE CHANDLER TYPES OF BODY 


Seven-Passenger Touring Car, $1595 Four-Passenger Roadster, $1595 
Four-Passenger Convertible Coupe (Fisher Built), $2195 
Seven-Passenger Convertible Sedan( Fisher Built) ,$2295 Luxurious Limousine,$2895 
(Adi prices F. O. B. Cleveland) 


Dealers in all principal cities and hundreds of towns. Catalogs upon request. Address Dept. G 
CHANDLER MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Foreign Department: 1790 Broadway, New York 


Cable Address: ‘‘Chanmotor’”’ 






























- Do the Shades of Destruction, Injury 
and Death Haunt Your Conscience? 


Or from Others’ Faults, Do They Rise 
Before You—Warning You For Safety 


Each day rings up an increasing toll of motor accidents 
— preventable accidents — accidents caused by motor 
\. cars skidding. And for every such accident, some man’s 
carelessness was responsible. Art thou the man? 


From these accidents, financial loss has re- 





sulted, with injury and suffering to human 
beings. Death too has often followed—irrepar- 
able, irrevocable death—with all the sorrows 
and trials and hardships that death brings to 
the bereaved ones. And all because some one 
man thought he was immune—carelessly in- 
different to the accident-preventing value of 
Tire Chains. Art thou the man? 

¢, 





® was resp ible for each accident 
from skidding. Whether the car that skidded— 
smashed, maimed or killed its own occupants 


or crashed into another car, mutilating or tak- 
ing the lives of its i t p gers, the 
cause was the same—the lack of Tire Chains. 
It began with some one man’s individual care- 
lessness. Art thou the man? 


Neither your life, nor the lives of those with 
you, are safe if your car is not made skidproof 
with chains when the roads are wet and slip- 
pery. And no matter how careful you are, if 
others fail to safeguard their cars, each such 
careless driver endangers you and those with 
you. 





Carelessness is evennow arranging the plans for the next accident from skidding. 


Some certain man is already preparing to be responsible for that accident— 
Art thou the man ? 


American Chain Company, Incorporated 


Sole Manufacturers of Weed Tire Chains 


Bridgeport \@// Connecticut 
In Canada: Dominion Chain Company, Limited, Niagara Falls, Ontario 
Largest Chain Manufacturers in the World 


The Complete Chain Line—all types, all sizes, ail finishes— 
from plumbers’ safety chain to ships’ anchor chain. 



























A Birthday 
Breakfast 


For any gala-day breakfast, in most up-to-date 
homes, the dominant dish would be Puffed Wheat 
or Puffed Rice. 


This is the company dish—the extra-fine dish— 
the dish for rare occasions. But a better under- 
standing, we believe, will make Puffed Grains your 
standby. 

These bubbles of grain are not mere food con- 
fections. They are whole grains—minerals, vita- 
mines and all—with every food cell exploded. 

They are scientific food creations, invented by 
Prof. Anderson. With every granule blasted, every 


atom feeds. No other process so fits whole grains 
for food. 


According to all authorities, everybody needs some 
whole-grain diet. Here is that diet in a perfect form. 


Puffed Grains seem like titbits—airy, flaky, eight 
times normal size. But they are clear nutrition, 
fitted for complete digestion. And not an element 
which Nature stores in wheat or rice is lacking. 


Puffed Puffed 
Wheat Rice 


and Corn Puffs 
Each 15c Except in Far West 














ve. — At every meal there is 

8) a place for these delight- 

ful morsels. Serve with 

cream and sugar. Mix 

— with any fruit. For lunch- 

Bowl of Milk eons or suppers float in 
bowls of milk. 

Use them in candy-making, or as garnish for ice 
cream. Scatter them in 
soups. Salt like peanuts 
for children after school. 


When whole-grain 
bubbles are made so in- 
viting, why not serve 
them in every way you 


can? Mix in Every Dish of Fruit 


The Quaker Oats ©@mpany 


SOLE MAKERS 








Serve in Eve 





(1683) 
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‘There's health in 
POSTUM 


\© Postum Cereal Company. 





